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selected the bald eagle as our national sym- 

bol on June 20, 1782, Ben Franklin was not 
pleased—opting instead for the turkey, He 
wrote to his daughter, Sarah, that the bald 
eagle “is a bird of bad moral character” and “a 
rank coward.” Ornithologists disagree on its 
cowardice. As for moral character, who can 
say? Bald eagies are thought to mate forlifeand 
may live together for 25 years, often returning 
to the same neiwzhborhood to improve upon the 
same nest year alter year. 

The magnificent bald eagle (actually not 
bald at all, but having white head feathers) 
is the second largest bird of prey in North 
America. He—or more rightly she, since the 
female is larger and more agyressive—-may 
soon be the largest if the California condor is 
driven to extinction, as seems possible. 

Afterserving elegantly as our seal and svm- 
bol for 200 years, the eagle now has its day, 
President Reagan has proclaimed June 20 Bald 
Eagle Day. 

This recognition could be likened to a war- 
den commending an innocent prisoner for good 
behavior just before execution, In [752 bald 
¢agies in many thousands lived in the lower 48 
states—there are 
fewer than 1,500 
nesting pairs today. 
Fortunately eagles 
are still plentiful in 
Alaska, despite the 
bounty on their 
heads from 1917 to 
1952 that cost some 
128,000 birds. 

Passage of laws 
protecting the bald 


|: [IS NO SECRET that when the Congress 





Bald eased adorns a a 
made by TE-yoar-old Madge 
H. Murphey of Manassas, 


Virginia, for the bicentennial Shr ee 
of Washington's victory eagle, the burning 
at Yorktown. of DDT in 1972, 


and efforts to control chemical dumping have 
stopped—perhaps even reversed—the decline. 

We hope old baldy can continue to find 
enough nesting room and nonpolluted fish to 
hang in there. Yet concerned citizens dare not 
relax, for Americans continue to shoot, inad- 
vertently poison, and crowd out our majestic 
bird of freedom, 

We owe the bald eagle acdebt of gratitude for 
existing at all, LW Ben Franklin had had his 
way, our great national seal might have fea- 
tured a turkey and our Boy Scouts micht be 
aspiring to the exalted rank of Turkey Scout, 
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Preserving a — 

Mountain Heritage 696 

Sir Edmund Hillary, first to conguer Mount Everest, 
describes how the government of his matte New 


zediand worked with authorities in Nepal to create a... . 


Park at the Top ofthe World = 7a4 
Mountaineer Rick Ridgeway and photographer 
Nicholas deVore [TD find six-year-old Sagarmatha 
(Mount Everest} National Park burdened by ever 
increasing numbers of visitors who come to trek 
ifs 480 square miles of Himalayan heights. 


Toledo—El Greco’s Spain 

Lives On 726 

The city that inspired some of Europe's most 
memonible paintings remains @ mryaterious «and 
haunting blend of Latin, Arab, and Jewish 
influences. By Loutse E. Levathes and photographer 
james P. Blair, with a special portfolio—The Genius 
of Al Greee—introduced by J, Carter Brown. 


Namibia: Nearly a Nation? 755 

The conundrum of Namibia, a country struggling to 
find its way te independence, sent Bryan Hodgson 
andl Jim Brandenburg crisscrossing this comer of 
southwestern Africa, Thev discovered a land harsh 
inenvironment and politics, yet rich in diversity, 
wildlife, and minerals, 


A Paradise Called the Palouse 798 
Steep rolling hills of deep rich soil produce bumper 
harvests tri this Northwest region also blessed with 
neighborly people. Barbara Austin and Phil 
Schofield neveatl its history and. beauty, 


The Astonishing Armadillo 820 

The “littl: armored one"—a bizerre and rather 
endearing creature—hos become a key element in 
leprosy research conducted by author Eleanor E. 
Storrs and others. Photographs by Bianca Loves. 


COVER: Sentinel ott stilts, a mother ostrich keeps 
a wary eve on her hatching eggs in Namibia's Etosha 
National Park. Photograph by Des-and Jen Bartlett. 
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By SIR EDMUND HILLARY’ 





Mountain Heritage 


FIRST VISITED Mount Everest in 

1951 as a member of Eric Shipton’s 

British Reconnaissance Expedition 

Qur objective was to reconnoiter a fea- 
sible route to the summit up the south slope 
of the mountain. 

In the wet monsoon season we struggled 
across Nepal, traversing high, cold ridges 
and flooded rivers. On September 12, our 
first fine day, we crossed the pass above 
Chounrikarka and looked up the beautiful 
forested Dudh Kosi Valley. Khumhbila, 
the sacred peak of the Sherpas, was clear 
against the Tibetan sky to the north, and 
we knew we were fast approaching the 
Khumbu district on the flanks of Everest- 
the heartland of the Sherpas 


Lhe TF. ene 


Hammering home his commitment to 
the Sherpas, whose homeland he helped 
bring to world attention, the author 
works ona school in Gumila village 
Since 2953, when he and Tenzing Norgay 
became the first to scale Mount Everest, 
Sir Edmund has built 17 schools 
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Next day we climbed through pine forests 
up the long stecp hill to Namche Bazar. This 
whole region was dense with greenery. Be- 
low the village, giant conifers soared, fram- 
ing the snow and ice peaks that lined the 
other side of the valley. We moved up valley 
to Thyangboche Monastery at 13,000 feet, 
a site clothed in forest and surrounded by a 
ring of superb mountains, Above the giant 
mountain wall stretching from 25,850-foot 
Nuptse on the west to 27,890-foot Lhotse on 
the east peeped the summit of Everest— 
blocky and massive. 

We reached Pangboche village, with its 
ancient monastery and tall gnarled juniper 
trees. Most of the junipers from here on were 
shrubs, but in places the forest remained, 
and there were ample supplies of firewood, 
When we turned into the Khumbu Glacier 
Valley, the forest had disappeared, but the 
dark green juniper bushes covered the 
slopes, and yaks grazed on the dry grass 

We carried on toa base camp at the foot of 
the Khumbu Tecefall and became convinced 
that a feasible route existed wp the south 
slope. Two vears later, on May 29, 1953, my 
Sherpa companion, Tenzing Norgay. and ] 
stood on the summit of Everest. 


LMOST 30 VEARS LATER I repeated 
this very same journey, The valley of 
the Dudh Kosi river was still very 
beautiful, but the forest was woefully 
thinned by the axes and saws of the Sherpas, 
cutting timber for buildings. The trees 
below Namche Bazar were scarred by the 
rukhets (heavy knives) of Nepalese porters 
taking branches and bark for fuel. The for- 
ests around Thvangboche had lost many oi 
their mighty trees, and the Pangboche area 
was almost bare. Up the Khumbu Glacier 
Valley there was hardly a juniper to be seen, 
What had happened to produce such a 
change? Our conquest of Everest brought 
mountaineers of many nations eager to at- 
tain the top of the world. Fuel for their ex- 
neditions rapidly exhausted supplies of the 
widespread juniper—but at first the forests 
themselves were left almost untouched. 
Ina wav, I was inadvertently responsible 
for the subsequent damage to the forests. In 
the early sixties I made-an effort to assist 






"Sir Edmund's account of “The Conquest of the 
Summit” appeared in the July 1954 GrogRArHH 
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| J Red lines define northern 
a, boundaries of the park's 
: ahs , restricted-access urea. 
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= ] ECAUSE IT'S THERE™—to airstrips, came the trekkers—now 
) borrow mountaineering’ s most mere thon 5,000 a year. or twice 
cy ee quoted pirase—Everest, the the local Sherpa population, At the 
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Sagarmatha, the Nepalese call their national treasure and its surrounding park. 
The peak's 1865 name honors British surveyor Sir George Everest. Mount 
Everest, left, its back in Tibet, jotrs Lhotse, center, and Nuptse os a cradle for 
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“Aity biggest job is to 
teach my own people 
to believe in the park," 
says Sherpa Mingma 
Norbu, who was born 
in the village of 
Khumjung (facing 
page, background, 
with Ama Dablam 
rising tn the distance). 
Forest-conservation 
laws, unpopular with 
the wood-burriinie 
Sherpas, pose the new 
nork warden's most 
dificult enforcement 
problem. 





my friends the Sherpas by building schools, 
hospitals, bridges, and water pipelines. To 
help in the transport of building materials, 
my group constructed an airfield at Lukla. 
But the airfield had an unexpected effect- 

it gave much easier access to the Everest 
area, and increasing numbers of trekkers 
and tourists accelerated the demand for fuel 

By 1973 Lrealized that some sort of con- 
trol would have to be exerted if the Khumbu 
district were not to become a treeless desert. 
The Khumbu was a very remote area, gov- 
ernment administration was very cdiffii- 
cult—and government funds were hard to 
come by. The answer seemed to be the estab- 
lishment of a national park. 

In October 1973 I talked with the United 
Nations adviser on forestry in Kathmandu, 
whe had already been discussing a park 
with B. N. Upreti, director of Nepal's na- 
tional! parks. It was felt that outside help was 
needed. New Zealand was a country with 
a topography similar to Nepal's and a well- 
developed national park system. Would 
New Zealand be prepared to help get the 
Sagarmatha National Park established? 
(Sagarmatha is the official Nepalese name 
for Mount Everest.) 

| approached the New Zealand Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and, astonishingly, got 
immediate action. A three-man mission was 
sent to Nepal and reported favorably. In 
1975 the first New Zealand national park 
adviser moved up to Namche Bazar: The 
Sagarmatha National Park was under way. 

The 1970s were a period of tremendous 
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expansion in the Khumbu. Five thousand 
foreigners a year now visit the Everest re- 
gion. Dozens of hotels were constructed. 
Char (tea) shops and chang (beer) shops 
abounded. The weekly bazaar at Namche 
was thronged, as Nepalese vendors offered 
food and fuel to visitors and their porters. 
The forests suffered as the demand for fire- 
wood and building timber escalated. 

All this put great pressure on the area, but 
even more of a problem were the grave 
doubts the Sherpas had about the national 
park. They worried that it might restrict 
both their firewood supplies and vak grazing 
pastures, They even feared they might be 
moved out of the park to leave it to the trees, 
wild animals, and tourists 

In the 1976 elections of the panehayat (vil- 
lage council), all the chief candidates were 
anti-national park. One, an old friend of 
mine, Khunjo Chumbi, was aware of my 
original support of the national park and 
commented in his speeches that “Hillary 
first brought sugar tothe lips of the Sherpas. 
but he is now throwing salt in their eves.” 

| had to agree that his concern was valid. 
The economic temptations offered by thou- 
sands of well-heeled foreigners have much 
appeal to the Sherpas. Local resistance to 
controls-on firewood has made the national 
park slow to enforce regulations agaist ifs 
use by expeditions and trekking groups, and 
efforts to make other fuel sources, such as 
bottled gas and kerosene, readily available 
im Namche have proved ineffective. The 
fuel problem remains serious. 


. VOW New Zealand's awl program is 
completed, and the Nepalese are on 
A their own. Sherpa Mingma Norbu 
(above), who spent five years training in 
New Zealand, 15 in charge of forestry and 
other outdoor park activities. The future of 
Sagarmatha National Park may well de- 
pendon him. [fhe can persuade his people to 
cooperate with the park programs, if he can 
discipline the mountaineering expeditions 
that are often arrogant in their demands for 
fuel, if he can ensure that trekkers and tour- 
ists bring with them all the fuel they need— 
then maybe the park will succeed. 
It is all in the balance—a superb national 
park or a treeless desert. With courage and 
imagination, itcan be asuperb park. * « 
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By RICK RIDGEWAY 
Photographs by NICHOLAS DEVORE II 


ENJOY HIKING in lands far from 
automobiles and buses because an'y- 
where people must walk from place to 
place you can expect good trails. The 

path leading to the village of Namehe 
Bazar—only 18 air miles from Mount 
Everest—was no exception: a steep, 
switchbacking staircase of fitted stones 
smoothed by the passage of generations 
With still an hour to go before I arrived at 
this Sherpa trading center, sweat beaded my 
forehead. Even at 11,000 feet in April, the 
noon sun sapped strength. 

Claire McAuliffe, a 34-vear-old paralegal 
acviser from San Francisco, hiked a few 
paces behind. We had met the day before on 
board a twin-engine Otter flying from Kath- 
mandu, capital of Nepal, to Lukla, a tiny 
airstrip servicing the Everest region 

I hac hiked this trail once five vears 
before, and now I recognized a bend ahead 
that provided a vista far up the valley. “Just 
up there we get our first view of Everest,” 1 
said to Claire. 

“T hope I don’t start crying again,” she 
replied. We had already seen Everest from 
the airplane—and that is what brought on 
Claire's tears. “I've back packed in the Sierra 
and the Tetons,” she said, “but nothing pre- 
pared me for that view of the Himalayas. I 
was so overwhelmed I cried.” 


Claire's goal, like thal of most trekkers to 
the Everest region, was Kala Pattar, a 
mountain vantaze point that, at 18,200 feet 
elevation, offers a panoramic view of Mount 
Everest, She hoped to reach there ina week. 
I intended to continue past Kala Pattar an- 
other half day to Base Camp, at the foot of 
Everest, where expeditions begin the rigor- 
OuUS ascent. 


Trek Recalls Earlier Trips 


The thought of returning to Base Camp 
filled me with nostalgia. My visit five years 
before was asa member of the American Bi1- 
centennial Everest Expedition, and it was at 
Base Camp that our team headquartered for 
the 44 days it took to ascend the mountain. 
Though I have been to the Himalayas sever- 
al times on climbing expeditions, this pres- 
ent journey was my first as a trekker.* 
i“Trek” is a South African word meaning a 
slow, arduous journey, but it is used in the 
Himalayas to describe a multiday hike, usu- 
ally with porters.) 

The goal of my trek was Sagarmatha 
National Park. Sagarmatha is the Nepalese 
name for Mount Everest, which the Sherpas 
regard as the “Goddess of the Universe.” 

©The author was also a member of the first success- 
ful American expedition to climb Ki. See the May 1979 
ate of NATIONAL (0G RAPHIC 


A bold concept, the inclusion of an indigenous people sets Sagarmatha 
apart from most of the world’s national parks, Home to some 2,500 Sherpas, 
such as 17-vear-old Chong Phuti fright), the park is gradually gaining 
their acceptance after initial fears thet tt would disrupt their [nvelthoods. 
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Home of tigers—the “Tigers of the 
Snow,” as Sherpa climbers are known- 
Warmche Bazar fAlis a natural 
amphitheater near the park entrance 
From here, a miajor Sherpa trading 
center, deport most hifting and climbing 
ecpeditions, trailing a majority of the 


region's men, loaded with gear, Many are 
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valleys 
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under o post-rain mist. In_fune, when 
several species of rhododendron (left) 
thatembellish park tratis have berun to 
seed, Wameche's men will return home in 
tinte for the monsoon rains 

Long before the coming of climbers, 
Sherpas were in the portering business. 
Strateeically Iocated between Buddhtat 


libet—their antestral homeland—aind 


Hindu kingdoms to the south, they 
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Sherpas pack the rafters each year 
(right) ot Thyangboche and Than 
Monasteries for the Mani Rimdu 
festival At Thami, monks depict the 
triumph of Buddhism over ancient 
pagan gods through dance (left) and 
drama. in mythological masks (above) 
At park headquurters, festivities (top) 
honor departing New #Acalanders 
These are among the lost pictures Dy 
Colorado photographer jonathan 
Wrieht, who died in an avalanche tn 


Ching in October 1980 
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ge park faces 
the 
wildlife, Dut also.a native 
peaple, the Sherpas: The Sherpas need for 
grazing land and firewood would be in bet 
ter balance with the region 5 ecology were tt 
not for the demands of the trekkers, In the 
past decade the number of trekkers has in 
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5.000 visited the Everest region. Annual 
visitors to Sagarmatha EYREORR} Park now 
outnumber Sherpas two to or 
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“Tigers of the Snow’ Earmed Hespect 
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south. In the 19206 and * 


expeditions tried to climb Everest, the hac 
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to attempt the north side, following a round- 
about route from eastern India, journeying 
north, then west across Tibet. This ap- 
proach, all on foot, was nearly 200 miles 
These early expeditions hired Sherpas 
who had been workingin India. For genera- 


tions Sherpas had been traders, freichtineg 
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goods over higl Placed passes. hecogniz 
ing these mountain skills, the expeditions 
hired SMerpais ice back pau : fone ane PCW p- 
ment hich on Everest, Ma iv proved so 
strong that they carned the nickname 
‘Ligers of the Snow.” 
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important business for Sherpas. On our 
mipcensfes 1 Lo76 Everest climb, we Pned 
Sherpas to cook and carry food, equipment 
and oxvaen to.cempe as high as 23 A®D fret. 
With so many trekkers now coming to the 
Himalayas, guiding groups of hikers iseven 
more important to the Sherpa economy. tin 


andl | 
Namche Bazar more than 80 percent of the 
households benelit [rom money spent bs 


mountaineers and trekkers 
Sew Fenlanders Bow Out 


Returning to this charming village, with 
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Sherpa friends from our expedition 
were all Leaky OED limbs or treks, This new 
business may be bringing more money to 
Sherpa families, butit is also bringing prob- 


lems: With so many months of separation 
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each vear, the divorce rate here 1s rising, 

On a hilltop above Namche Bazar I came 
on the biggest change since my previous vis- 
it, acomplex of halfa dozen or so buildings: 
sagarmatha National Park headquarters. 
The smartly designed, stone-wall-and-tile- 
root bulidinegs had been constructed over the 
past six years by asuccession of four park ad- 
visers, all from New Zealand. 

I found the last of these, Mal Clarbrough 
(page 715), and his wife, Margaret, in their 
small cottage among the headquarters 
buildings. Tall and sinewy, with a bushy 
yellow beard, Mal looked more lumberjack 
than ranger. “Comein,” he said witha wide 
smile, and before I could sit, Margaret hada 
cup of tea in my hand 

sir Edmund Hillary had taken the idea 
fora national park to hisown country to seek 
support, New 4ealand agreed to help fund 


Mount Everest National Park 
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Bending the law, Sherpa youths finish 
quietly what a mony ax began (top) 
Cutting green wood from the park's 
atling forest cover is (legal Trekkers, 
thoush required by low to bring their 
own fuel, are the most profitable 
customers for baskets of firewood (left) 
ina park nursery New Zealander Lawrie 
Halkett (above) inspects tender 
serdlings for a reforestation program 
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Lhe ce eaircea for five Vears, to construct 
Dulldings, to provide actilents to assist 
the kep alese in devising a management 
plan. | arrived at a critical time, when this 
collaboration was near its end; in a few 
weeks the total operation of the park was 
transter to the Nepale ae 

‘Margaret and I have been here a vear 
now, Mal said, “and it will be sad to leave. 
you grow fone of this place fast,” 

[ think he regretted leaving behind un- 
solved problems. “The thorniest controver- 
s¥ Surrounds cutting firewood. Weve got a 
law against cutting green wood in the park, 
Dbutit's hard toenforce. Up the vailey they're 
vetting 350 rupees fabout & cate a porter 
load, and selling firewood is biz business. ' 

While much of the wood is sold ti 
kers. the Sherpas also need it to heat their 
cook. Without alt e fuel, 
: resent the no-cutting-green 
und have crown cynical about the 
park in general! 

[later suggested to a Sherpa that the tree- 

utting rules were, in the long run, in their 
beestinterest. “Utherwise, what will vou di 
when all the trees are gone?” 

Tired of outsulerse telling him what to cdo, 
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Last New #ealander at 
park headquarters (right), 
Mal Clorbrough (above) 
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do after you've blown up the world with 
your bombs?” 

Park officials realize that to enforce the 
cutting rules reasonably they must supply 
alternative means of producing energy. The 
management plan calls for limited use of 
energy’ for communications and for 
heating witer at Kunde Hospital, and even- 
tual construction of a set small hwdro 
electric plants 
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Warden Strives for Cooperation 


The answers L 
art in the hands of a handsome 26- 
TEA old sherpa named Ningma Norbu 
(page 702), Mingma had appointed 
junior ranger of the park, and along with 
svam Banmaya, the senior ranger, 
scheduled to run the park after the New 
“tailanders left. 

lL found Mingma (who has since become 
Warden, replacing Bajimaya) in 
his one-room dwelling behind Mall's 
I noticed that he spoke English with a 
tinct New 
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to win the Sherpas over to the park. 

“Pye got to enforce laws that are not 
alwavs popular,” Mingma continued. “Yes- 
terday I had to get after my best friend for 
burning a fire outdoors—against park rules. 
1 know I'll be unpopular, until the people 
understand my position.” 

Mingma has some ideas to further that 
understanding. He has 310,000 from. the 
World Heritage Fund to restore Buddhist 
temples within the park. “I'm going to hire 
Sherpas for the work, get them involved. 
Religion ig important here.” Mingma aiso 
plans to use Sherpa labor on trail and bridge 
maintenance and reforestation. 

Most important, he feels, is a class he 





Nepel’s national bird, the Impeyan 
pheasant (above) is one of [20 species in 
the park, which include the golden 

eagle ond the great Himalayan griffon 
vulture. Pork protection has increased 
its population and that of the 
Himalayan tahr (facing page), 2 
goathike creature that mocks gravity 
Other park mammals include musk 

deer ond the rarely seen snow leopard. 
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conducts in grade school. “I teach the kids 
forest conservation. I tell them if they don't 
believe our forests are disappearing to go 
home and ask their granddads what the for- 
ests looked like when they were kids.” 

To emphasize his point, Mingma invited 
me along to visit Ais grandfather. We found 
old Nima Tashi sitting on a homespun blan- 
ket, quartering potatoes for planting. The 
old man’s shirt was open to the bright morn- 
ing sun, and his gray hair, braided in two 
long ponvtails reaching nearly to his watt, 
was lopped with an Aussie hat, the type with 
one side turned up. Nima Tashiis 87, witha 
face as sculpted as the mountains in which 
he has passed his life 

When he caw us, he smiled and called for 
chang. A woman appeared and produced 
three glasses, filling them with the thick, 
milky rice beer that is the Sherpas’ favorite 
drink. Itook asipand the woman insisted on 
refilling my glass. This is the custom, ane it 
is impolite to refuse until after downing 
three glassfuls. The ritual can leave you 
tipsy, especially in bright sun at 13,000 feet. 


The Re-greening of Sagarmatha 


After-a couple of glasses old Nima Tashi 
started to tell stories, and Mingma translat- 
ed: “My granddad says now there are only 
stumps or bare ground, but 40 years ago 
there were thick forests around Syvangboche 
fa short walk from Namche, now the site of 
an airstrip], He remembers how thick they 
were because when they prepared a caravan 
to Tibet, it would take days to find the yaks 
among the trees.” 

What does he think about the national 
park? “He says it is still young, and we have 
to, wait and see. But he thinks the reforesta- 
tion is a good idea, It takes a long time for 
trees to grow, he says, but we have to think 
of our great-grandchildren.” 

The reforestation project is under way: 
the fencing of two plots of land for later 
planting of seedling trees. Lawrie Halkett 
(page 713), the voung New Zealander in 
charge, took a break from stretching barbed 
wire to give me a tour, Volunteering their 
labor were a dozen men and women from 
the German Alpine Club, on their way to 
climb 26,240-foot Island Peak. 

Lawrie and I crossed the steep hillside, 
hopping boulder to boulder. “My wife and I 
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have been here 15 months,” he told me, “but 
we leave in afew weeks at the close of New 
Zealand's participation, It's a little difficult, 
you know, planting trees. You don't really 
see resulis for 40 vears, " 

Despite the long-term payoff, and hands 
bloodied by barbed wire, Lawrie seemed 
undaunted. As we whisked along the fence; 
he sad, “We're growing mostly blue pine 
and silver fir in two nurseries. One is below 
Namiche, the other near Thvangboche.” 

Ll said |] was continuing to Base Camp 
tomorrow via Thyangboche, and he volun- 
teercd to go along and show me the nursery, 

here Lawrie took me on a tour of 20,000 
seedlings. Iwo attractive Sherpa women 
were watering the three-inch-high trees, 
which would be ready for planting in June, 
at the beginning of the monsoon 

“This project small scale,” Lawrte said, 
“but it will help educate the people to the 
importance of forest conservation.” 

Finished watering, the two women insist- 
ed we shart a bow! of boiled potatoes with 
them, One pulled out a canteen and poured 
glasses of chang. An hour later | was still 
pleading [ had to getto Thyangboche before 
dark. “One more glass,” thev imeisted, 

Fueled with high-octane change. I made 
food hime toward Thvangboche Monastery. 
Darkening clouds shrouded the hieher 
peaks, ancd many Sherpas | met predicted an 
early monsoon. Ihe mood was eerie 

The hike to the monastery was wonderful 
for observing wildhfe. [spotted two Hima- 
lavan tahrs, goatlike animals that grow to 
700) pounds, with brown ruffs and short 
horns. | flushed two male Impevan pheas- 
ants, scintillating in nine tridescent colors. 
The Impevan is the national bird of Nepal 
and an unforgettable sight sparkling against 
the backdrop of a distant glacier. Sagar- 
matha has about 120 species of birds 

The area is said to be frequented by musk 
deer, but [didn’t see any. Despite protection 
of law, this dwartish deer was extensively 








Onty yaks are unmoved by the vistas 
at Lobuche Camp, where trekkers leave 
their tents fora dav trip to 18,200-foot 
Kala Pottar—lofiest goal for most park 
visitors. At the-right [ies clowud- 
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poached for a small gland on the underbelly 
of males, used to make-a perfume popular in 
the Orient, (The poachers were outsiders 
from down-valley tribes; Sherpas, being 
strict Buddhists, abhor killing.) Now the 
Chinese have learned to raise musk deer and 
tap the gland without killing the animal. De- 
spite that breakthrough, the black market 
for Nepalese musk oil continues to flourish 

The area is rich in flora too, From below 
the monastery I could see distinct forest 
zones of Himalayan birch, blue pine, and 
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Bearing the burden for his own future, 
a Sherpa led carries rocks for a new 
school, Because Nepal is one of the 
world’s poorest nations, outside funds 
and the efforts of Sir Edmund Hillary 
have been vital to the school-building 
program. That aid, along with the 
Sherpas’ zeal for education, will help 
prepare their children (facing page) to 
deal with the world on equal terme. 
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silver fir mixed with juniper. The forest sur- 
rounding the monastery was lush with rho- 
dodendron. So far the lust for firewood has 
Wt run rampant here 

Founded in 1923, Thyangboche Monas- 
tery commands a view of Everest, Nuptse, 
Lhotse, and the swordlike summit of Ama 
Dablam. I pitched my tent on the monastery 
grounds, and in the morning 19-year-old 
Kami Tenzing, a Sherpa | hired to accom- 
pany me to Base Camp, called, “Tea ready, 
sahib."” (This word, pronounced “saab” like 
the automobile, no longer connotes servil- 
ity, but simply means “sir.”) 

I opened my tent and Kami handed ina 
mug of hot tea. A few minutes later he set a 
pan of steaming wash water outside the 
door. Hospitality is typical of Sherpas, a 
very winning people, As Sir Edmund had 
told me, “The Sherpas have so many charac- 
teristics that we, as Westerners, like to think 
we have! They are tough, courteous, toler- 
ant, cheerful.” 

The Sherpa quality I value most is unfail- 
ing honesty. With only Sherpas around | 
could leave my pack outside a teahouse, or 
gooff and leave my camera and money in my 
tent. When other trekkers were present, | 
could not be quite so trusting 


Yaks Thrive Where Humans Pant 


Five hours after leaving Thyangboche, 
we arrived at the dav's destination, Pher- 
iche, With one wide and lonely strect, the 
town seemed desolate. A chill wind blew; a 
few miles away a glacier lay in the valley 
floor like the gray tongue of a dead animal, 
In the distance were three black dots, graz- 
ing vaks. Despite the dismal setting, I felt 
comforted to know that nature could create 
animals happy to live in that barren realm. 

All day we had passed these amazing ani- 
mals, each freighting more than a hundred 
pounds: trade goods, fuel, expedition equip- 
ment. Yaks have to stay at high altitudes, 
Sherpas hesitate to take them below 
Namiche (11,290 feet). If yaks go lower, one 
rather fanciful Sherpa told me, “Oh, no 
good. Yak get very sick. Get-malaria’ 

Altitude works just the opposite for hu- 
mans, Mountain sickness can be serous, 
and the majority of trekkers above Pheriche 
(14,435 feet) suffer some symptoms: head- 
aches, even pulmonary edema, a potentially 





deadly buildup of fluid in the lungs. 

l- had been to more than 28,000 feet with- 
outoxvgen on climbing expeditions, but that 
was no guarantee I wouldn't get mountain 
sickness on this trek. I planned to spend an 
extra day in Lobuche (16,170 feet) to acchi- 
matize before ascending to Base Camp. | ac- 
tually took a second day of rest above 
Lobuche, but still I suffered a sharp: head- 
ache, one of the first signs of mountain sick- 
ness, as | continued the ascent. I was then 
less than half an hour from Base Camp, so] 
pressed on anyway. 

At about 17,4300 feet | was onthe Khumbu 
Glacier, following a faint path through ava: 
lanched rock debris. Everywhere rose fan- 
tastic ice towers, some more than 50 feet 
high, created by the thawing and evapora- 
tion of surroundingice. Overhead, asolitary 
golden cagle wheeled. [ couldn't imagine 
what he was hunting for up there: 

A-cluster of orange and red tentscameinto 
view, like confetti decorating the monotone 
mountainscape. [hac been told two expedi- 
tions occupied Base Camp: a Japanese team 
attempting a new route on Everest, and a 
Bulgarian expedition attempting Lhotse, 
the world’s fourth highest mountain, (The 
Bulgarians succeeded; the Japanese came 
within 325 vertical feet of the summit.) On 
various peaks within the park there were six 
other major expeditions: from Australia, 
France, Yuroslavia, two from Spain, and 
another from Japan 

Even though | was nearly 18,000 feet up, 
| forgot my headache in the excitement of 
returning to Base Camp. Famuliar was the 
notorious _ Khumbu Icefall, a jumble of ice 
blocks and crevasses where the glacier spuls 
from the high frozen cirque surrounded hs 
Everest, Lhotse, and Nuptse. Expeditions 
following the normal ascent route must tind 
a passage through it. Always shifting, col- 
lapsing, splitting, the icefall has claimed 
many lives, Our 1976 expedition, which tra- 
versed this icefall, was lucky; two reached 
the summit, and nobody was killed or in- 
jured. I was happy to make it to 26,000 feet 

Others have been less fortunate. Nears 
ten stone monuments memorialize Sherpas 
killed on climbs. Six died ina single disaster 
when, during shooting of the Japanese film 
The Man Who Skied Down Everest, part of 
the icefall shifted. One of the six was the 








A pilgrim’s progress to Everest can by 


oc cumbrous affair, cs witness on 


American trekker with hts entourage of 
purters (right). Less demanding than 
high-altitude work, trekking pays 
Sherpas nearly as well and ts less 
dangerous: Since 1950, 22 Sherpas hive 
died in accidents on mounidins now in 
the park, Though physically unsurpassed 
Sherpas howe not been os well tramed 
In mountain climbing as moat of their 
employers, A new Nepalese clintbing 
school hopes to remedy that 

Repetto asa trekkers footfalts, 
the Buddhist chunt “Om Mant Padme 
Hum"—Hail te the Jewel in the. Lotus— 
decorates stones near Kunde, under the 
gare of a Buddhist chorten. 
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father of Mingma Norbu, the park warden 
with the New Zealand accent. 

J sat in the warm sun chatting with the 
Japanese, Their camp differed from ours in 
1976: no stacks of firewood for cooking. Fal- 
lowing the park's no-wood rules, the Japa- 
nese burned butane from metal cylinders 
carried up on vaks. 

I soon felt the lethargy that thin air in- 
duces; climbers jokingly callit high-altitude 
foot disease, the inability to put one foot in 
front. of the other. I had completed the trek- 
ker’s most ambitious zgoal—to stand at the 
base of Everest—and now I told myself that 
while I had the energy, I'd better start the 
long return hike—“head down valley.” 


Will the Challenge Be Met? 


Back in Nameche I attended @ party given 
by New Zealand adviser Mal Clarbrough 
to celebrate the transfer of the national 
park's operation tothe Nepalese. More than 
700 people were there, and the party went 
full-swing when two Sherpas carried in a 
barrel of chang. Following a buffet of yak 
stew and potatoes, the Sherpas were in a 
mood to dance. They locked arms, forming 
a long line, stepping first forward, then 
backward, in time to singing. There were 
twice as many women dancers as men; many 
of the younger men were absenton treks and 
climbs. Iwas reminded again of the extent to 
which these people's lives have changed in 
only 30 years. 

Before the trekkers and climbers, when 


only Sherpas lived in these mountains, they 


did a good job of taking care of their prob- 
lems. Each village had a forest guardian to 
protect against overcutting. There was com- 
munity support of monasteries, mainte- 
nance of trails and bridges. There was more 
harmony between people and land. But, as 
dramatically portrayed by the disparity 
between men and women dancers, the ad- 
vent of trekking and climbing has stolen the 
men away from communal responsibility. 

Can it be restored? Or will Shangri-la turn 
from sanctuary to slum? 

“Tt's teetering on the brink,” Sir Edmund 
told me, “but the potential to solve the prob- 
lems is there.” 

It's the challenge of Sagarmatha National 
Park to realize that potential, to find again 
that harmony of people and land, {] 
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Beseeching the wind for divine grace, a 
Litany of prayer flags festoons a tree in 
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ram for the great Himalayan watershed, fount of life for the Indian subcontinent. 
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has changed little from the day the Greek painter El Greco arrived in the 1570s, 
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Photographs by JAMES P. BLAIR 
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4 evervthing:” So 
‘dramatist? Lope de Vega 
lauded the city claimed in 
turn by Romans, Christian 
Visigoths, and Moors as 4 
seat of power. Alfonso VI's 
conquest im 1085 returned it 
to Christianity, But its 
fortunes began to wane 
after Philip Tl moved the 
court to Madrid in 1341. 
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HE MORNING was cool, a merci- 

| D ful relief from weeks of relentless 

heat that scorched Spain's summer 

wheat harvest. I deciced to take a 

walk along the Tagus River just 

north of Toledo, Twenty vears ago Toledanz 

swam in the swiftly flowing waters. Now 

factories in Aranjuez upstream and wastes 

from Madrid and Toledo itself have turned 

the stream to a lifeless brown. Still, the 

shimmering poplars and graceful weeping 

willows on the banks attracted picnickers 
and provided share for a siesta. 

On one of the bluffs at a bend in the river 
several Gypsy families were camped for the 
summer. They had come to pick tomatocs 
and green peppers, but because of the poor 
harvest there was little work. Donkeys 
dozed in the shade. Several women in their 
full, colorful skirts bent over a fire stirring 
a stew. As TL entered the cluster of carts, an 
authoritative man approached me. He was 
not friendly, but he was not unfriendly. 

“Vou have found a nice place,” | sand. 

“There isa breeze... ," he said, 

I went to the edge of the bluff. My eves fal- 
lowed the silent stream to the graceful arch- 
es and towers of the Alcantara Bridge a 
quarter of a mile away. The walls and roof- 
tops of Toledo rose sharply on the right side 
of the bridge, and on the leit was the castle of 
San Servancdo, anold Moorish fortress taken 
over by the Christians after the reconquest 
of the city by Alfonso VI in A.D. 1083. The 
scene looked familiar, and vet I surely had 
never seen it before. Or had If Suddenly | 
realized that this was the view, the famous 
“View of Toledo” El Greco completed about 
1600 (pages 736-7). Nothing had really 
changed in almost 400 years. 

“To think El Greco might have walked 
here,” I said. 

*El Greco? I don’t know him,” said the 
man. “Is he agifano?" 

Gitano, or Gypsy, in fact, might have 
heen a rather tame epithet for the outspo- 
ken, flambovant Greek painter named Do- 
menikos Theotokopoulos, who, as a young 
art student in Italy, dared to criticize the 
great Michelangelo. In about 1577, in his 
mid-30s, El Greco journeved to Spain to 
seek his fortune. In time his adopted lane 
would claim him as one ofits greatest artists, 
and the identities of El Greco (The Greek} 


Toledo—El Grece's Spain Lives On 


and Toledo would become closely linked. 
Temperamentally, the man and the city 
were much alike—brooding, tempestuous, 
Tomantic, proud, contradictory. 

Although El Greco was admired by his 
contemporaries, they may have wondered 
about his extravagant habits. He made a lot 
of money in Toledo but lavished it on large 
living quarters and musicians who enter- 
tained him like a prince while he ate. The 
artist was forever in debt, and argued with 
his patrons about the price of his paintings. 

Ast stood onthe bluff, lsaw that El Greco 
had taken some liberties with the landscape, 
making the city grander and more dramatic 
in the “View of Toledo” than it really is from 
this perspective. Some scholars believe that 
this might have been El Greco's contribu- 
tion to the citvwide campaign to woo back to 
Toledo the court of Philip I, which had 
departed for Madrid in 1561. Those efforts 
failed, and—fortunately for uws—Toledo has 
remained frozen in time. 


NTICIPATION had built up for weeks. 

/% Workmen hoisted canvas canopies 

high above Toledo's crooked streets. 

~~ Colorful banners, flags, and embroi- 

dered mantillas were hung from balconies. 

Finally, the day before the feast of Corpus 

Christi, garlands of wild thyme that had 

been collected in the surrounding hills were 

crushed in the streets and filled the air with 
their fresh, pungent scent. 

A canon paced up and downin front of the 
side entrance of the cathedral, whispering 
commands into a walkie-talkie, and then 
suddenly the river of people began to move. 
The procession had begun. 

Soldiers lining the route dropped to their 
knees when the dazzling, jeweled mon- 
strance containing the Sacred Host passed 
(page 746), Women wept and prayed aloud. 
Others leaned from their balconies, shower- 
ing the precious receptacle with rose petals. 

What I will never forget were the faces in 
the parade. The innocence and shyness in 
the scrubbed faces of the bovs choir. The 
fierce pride in the faces of the Mozarabs, de- 
scencdants of Toledo's early Christians, The 
faces of the nobility, aloof and reserved, 
framed in the lavish cloaks of their medieval 
orders. The solemn faces of priests. 

Great artists such as El Greco remind us 
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that the palette of human emotions has var- 
ied little through the centuries. In perhaps 
the most splendid group portrait in the his- 
tory of art, “Burial of the Count of Orgaz” 
in Toledo's Santo Tome Church (page 742), 
there is a similar procession of fates ane 
stunning range of inner feeling on display. 

The Paintin ce picts the miraculous ap 
pearance of St. Augustine and St. Stephenat 
the funeral of Don Gonzalo Ruiz de Toledo, 
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the | second lord of Orgaz, in 
1323. In 1586 the parish priest of 
Tomé, having won a large support settle- 
ment from the town of Orgaz, commissioned 
El Greco to paint the famous burial scene. 
The cream of Toledan society In the 16th 
Century is relieved lo te represented in the 
proup of mourners at the grave site 

Every spring on Corpus Christi, when 
Don Gonzalo Crespi de Validaura, current 
bearer of the title of Count of Orgaz, puts on 
the scarlet cloak of the charitable holv ordet 
of the Infanzones cde Ilescas, he looks as if 
he has stepped out of El Greco's painting. 

+ ah, these robes are too hea) and itis al- 
Wayvsavery hotdayon(orpus Cc hristi, sate] 
the 46-vear-old nobleman, -who 
slicht resemblance to his famous 
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“Rut, [do what I can for Toledo.’ 


The count said that he is the first member 
of his family to hold a job in addition to man- 
aving the family properties, He hearcls his 
own sTriall arivertiaing avert in Madrid. He 
insists that all of hie hve « hildren, aAEES 
21, work for their allowances. According to 
the family tradition were 
named Augustine and Stephen, for the 
saints who.appeared at the funeral 

“Lam among the more open-minded ot my 
generation,” said the count, “My daughter ts 
sludving lor a which 
some noble families would cansider a wast: 
of time. They believe that the only duty of a 
daughter is to marry well.” 
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5S EL GRECO delved into the sitet 
ities of the noblemen who commt- 
sioned his portraits. he care fulls 
studied the clergymen he painted as 
In his exquisite portrait of 
scholar Fray Hortensio Félix Paravi- 
cino (page 744), he saw the compassionate 
side of the clergy—tolerant, urbane, uncder- 
standing. In other portraits El Greco cap- 
tured the face of a church that also produced 
the horrors of the Inquisition 
One wonders how he woul 
Marcelo Gonzalez Martin, Archbishop of 
Toledo ‘and Cardinal Pomate of Spain. I 
caw Don Marcelo in the Corpus Christ pro 
walking in the wake of the mon- 
strance and the rain of rose petals, his 
vestments sparkling in 
preat pastor and promoter 
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of social works looked neither nght nor left 
to acknowledge the crowds. E\ 
conservative city, Don Marcelo is known as 
ene of Spain's most conservative church- 
men. lt was be who conducted (reneralissi- 
mo Francisco Franco s 


Usually the minister of justice follows the 


en in this 


[O75 funeral Mass 
archbishop in the procession, but this ime 
Don Marcelo had not invited him. Francisco 


Fernandez Ordonez, who held the post, was 


the author of Spain's divorce legistation 


senor Fernandez Orddénez decided to 
come to Toledo anyway. He viewed the 


proceedings from a balcony above the Plaza 


de Zocodever. Undoubtedly spotting the 
minister, the archbishop stopped the pro 
cession in the square and made 2 Oriet 
imprompty speech: 

There would be no need for divorce, he 
sugzested, “if couples went to Communion 
and followed the laws of the church,” 

The archbishop's unprecedented snub ol 
the minister of justice fanned the fires of 
a heated debate over Spain's controversial 
divorce legislation, which came up for a 
Vote in pariia ment a few dave later. Kilts 
between conservative: and liberals within 


the fracile governing Central Democratic 
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Limon Party (UCD) opened so wide that 


some observers feared new elections would 
be called 

At one time the wealth and power of the 
archbishops of loledo nvaled the kines 
They ted armies, built hospitals 
tered the arts and sciences. Don Marcelo re- 


minds Spain of how powertul they shill are 
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“Lremember a day a tew vears ago,” said 
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attended. But Don Marcelo called fora cas 
of praver—and 5.000 Lotedans poured into 
AVUNLAmento Square,” 
Atter the feast of Corpus Christi, Zoco- 
cover square returned to normal. Normal is 
snarl of taxis, cars, and 
hour: 4ocodover comes from the 
Arab word for cattle 
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Vv friend 
lyto tourists. Other Spaniards call Toledans 


feces, or “dr 


One atternoon lwas having a cui Klunch 


people 


it An Outdoor cafein LAococover Square with 
a Spanish friend from Madrid, My friend 
called the waiter over and «aid, “We would 
li number echt sandwich—but 





both ike | 
Without the tned egeon top.” 
“That can't be done," aid the waiter 
Why note” 
The waiter chook his head 
‘Just leave the eas olf, 
‘Impossibl 
‘a Plam Ham and 
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e people and the city are difficult to et 


streets and covered passacewayvs and rows 
of austere, almost windowless buildings 
that -hawe turned their backs to the streets 

Of all Spanish cities, Toledo 
the most faithful torts Arab lavoutand 





as remained 


neve! 


lost its Eastern atmosphere of mystery, In 
time, however, one can find ways to enter 
the hidden courtyards and explore the inner 
life of the city, 

The sound of hammering led me down a 
narrow cobblestone street to the forge of 
Mariano Zamorano, asword maker, justoft 
the Plaza del Ayuntamiento. On an anvil he 
was straightening the steel blade of a fencing 
sword. His face was blackened with soat 
from the hot coal fire. 

“The final quenching—in oil, water, or 
both—is the most important.” said Senor 
Zamorano, resting his arms. “Chl isaslower 
process; it makes the blades less stiff, more 
flexible. Water is faster, and makes them 
stronger. You see this... .” He picked up a 
discarded blade and thrust it against the 
wall. It bent out of shape like a coat hanger. 
“Too weak. I've been doing this for 42 vears. 
and still I sometimes make mistakes.” 

The meticulousness of Toledan craftsmen 
was well known in the Renaissance, and 
their swords, particularly, were highly 
praised. Sword making has been famous 
along the Tagus since Roman times. The art 
had nearly died out, however, when in 1780 
the National Arms Factory was founded in 
Toledo. Today the factory produces ammu- 
nition and light arms for the Spanish Army, 
and other Toleclan sword makers supply the 
U.S. Marines, Navy, and Coast Guard 
with some of their ceremonial swords. 


OT FAR from Zamorano's, on the 
Plaza cle las Fuentes, isanartow |ith- 

century town house with shuttered 

windows and a large, bolted wooden 
door. It looks like many old Toledan 
houses—cold, not particularly inviting. I 
had passed it many times without noticing 
it, until I happened to meet the owners, 
Gloria Martinez and ber husband, Richard 
Lopez, who invited me to tea. 

*Most of my work is in Madrid,” said 
Richard, 39, a free-lance photographer. 
“But neither of us could bear to live in one of 
those new high-rise apartments there, They 
are not human. We bought this house in 
1976 for 500,000 pesetas [$7,400] and spent 
three vears fixing it up.” 

He led me through the door and into a 
small courtyard that was completely open to 
the sky. Around it, in quite typical Toledan 
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fashion, were the modest living quarters 
spread out on three levels. All the rooms hacl 
large windows facing the courtyard. For 
their painstaking efforts to restore the origi- 
nal character of the house, the couple had 
received an award from the city. 

“Toledo has its problems,” said Gloria, 
35, a teacher of French. “The traffic, the 
pollution of the Tagus. Sometimes we miss 
the cultural life of Madrid, But Toledo ts. 
such a beautiful city, such a peaceful city. 
We feel the quality of life is better here.” 

Although the entire city was declared a 
national monument in 1941, young couples 
like Richard and Gloria prevent Toledo 
from becoming a dead museum. There is 
also a budding colony of artists, centered in 
the Tolmo Gallery and Toledo's School of 
Applied Art, who draw inspiration from the 
city where FE) Greco lived and worked, 

Toledo's artistic heritage is rooted in 
surrounding Toledo Province, where. fine 
handicraft traditions have flourished for 
centuries, Surprisingly, in this rugged agri- 
cultural and hunting area dotted with medi- 
eval castles from the days of the reconquest, 
some of the most delicate laces and embroi- 
deries in Europe are made. Young girls from 
the village of Lagartera, west of Toledo, are 
taught to embroider at the age of five, and, 
vears before they meet their husbands, they 
work on linens for their weddings, 

Pottery making from the fine sands and 
red clays along the Tagus Valley goes back 
to Neolithic times. Stark, utilitarian pottery 
is produced today in La Mancha, at the east- 
ern edge of the province, where the legend- 
ary Don Quixote tilted at windmills. And in 
the towns of Talavera de la Reina and E! 
Puente del Arzobispo in the western part of 
the province, the pottery is lavishly deco- 
rated with hunting scenes. 

Off the usual tourists’ paths in a northern 
barrio of the citv are many of Toledo's 46 
convents and monasteries. With the help of 
Dr. Fernando Marias of the Universidad 
Autonoma de Madrid, [was granted access 
to the cloistered Convent of Santo Domingo 
el Antiguo. In the convent church are mag- 
nificent altarpieces designed by El Greco. 
Of the nine original canvases, only three 
remain in place. The others have been 
replaced by copies. 

Hereis where (Continued on page 745) 
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By J. CARTER BROWN 
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ORSOME 250 YEARS after his death, 

— Doamenikos Theotokopoulos (EE) Greco) 
was regarded as anextravagant, even 
mad, painter who deserved little more 

than a footnote in history. In 1724 the spanish 
artist Antonio Palomino dismissed El Greco's 
late work as “contemptible and ridiculous, as 
much for the disjointed drawing as for the 
unpleasant color.” 

Not until the mid-19th century did anyone 
take a second look at the “disjointed” work. In 
E! Greco's daring perspective, distortions, and 
qudacious use of light and color, artists and 
critics found reinforcement for their own artistic 
ideas. For European Romantics and 
Expressionists, and forustoday, E] Grecois one 
of the great prophets of modernart, He was one 
of the first artists with whose work | fell inlove. 

Many have grappled to understand the 
complexities of E.] Greco's work, creating 
theoriesthat have persisted to this day but that 
have little basis in fact. Some have seen him asa 
mystic or believe his distorted figures are due to 
faulty vision. Still others claim he used the 
inmates of insane asylums as models. 


AUNTING TRIBUTE to his adopted 
city, El Greco's “View of Toledo” 
(circa 1600) raises the question: Why 
here, in this unfamifior setting, did 

the struggling Greek artist suddenly unleash 

the full power of his creative genius? 
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A central purpose of the first major international exhibition of 
EF] Greco's work, which will open in the United States next month at 
the National Gallery of Art, istounravel some of these myths.* 
Theexhibition will present a new interpretation of the artist based 
onextensive research, conducted by Jonathan Brown of the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, and Richard L, 
Kagan of the Johns Hopkins University, into the historical and 
cultural climate in which El Greco lived. They reveal him to be not 
acrazed mystic but an intellectual very much in tune with his times. 

Professors Brown and Kagan paint a picture of Toledo inthe 
time of El Greco asa proud city, no longer the seat of the Spanish 
monarchy but nonetheless determined to retain its prominence 
among Spanish cities. E] Greco's moving “View of Toledo,” with its 
dramatic but manipulated topography, communicates to us the 
artist's feeling for his adopted city, 

Toledo remained the seat of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Spain, which in the late 16th century was engaged ina fierce 


struggle against Protestantism. Many of El Greco's works are thus 


conscious, passionate sermons for the Counter-Reformation. 

Inatime when the major purpose for commissioning art was to 
inspire prayer and instruct people in the tenets of Catholicism, El 
Greco clearly strugeled for more. Insketchy notes he wrote in the 
margins ofa 16th-century architectural publication, discovered by 
scholars Fernando Marias and Agustin Bustamante in 1977, we 
gain an insight into the mind of this great artist. El Greco wrote 
that painting was central to human experience, a form of thought. 
To him, painters were philosophers who shaped ideas and 
communicated knowledge through their art. In his penetrating 
portraits of noblemen and priests of his time, El Greco tried to tell us 
something about the nature ofall men. And, in his religious art, he 
painted different levels of reality and strove for an understanding of 
the world bevond our perceptions. To distinguish between the real 
and the supernatural, he distorted proportions and made figures 
appear to radiate with an inner light, Always his goal was to 
achieve “grasia [a lyric grace| that gives sign and splendor to the 
beauty of the mind.” 

El Greco was amanotthe L6thcentury, but he wasaman who 
desired to reach out to people of allages, And he nas. * * * 

*The exhibition wai organized by the Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Artand sopported! with 

grants from the American Express Foundation and the National Endowments for the Artis and 
Humanities. Tt was scheduled to opentn-Apmil atthe Prado Museum in Mocdridand to travel to 
the National Gallery of Artin Washington, D, C.i July ?-Sept. 6), the Toledo Museum (Sept, 
26-Nov. 21), andthe Dallas Musewm of Fine Arts( Dec. 12-Feb. 6) 


"] ABLE” (circa 1570-75), done 
when El Greco enjoyed the favor 
of Alessandro Cardinal Farnese 
in Rome, shows the young artist's 
early interest in dramatic light. The 
painting is based on a literary 
description of a lost r tece by 
Antiphilus of Alexandria, although the 
reason for El Greco's addition of a 
monkey tn the scene is disputed. 
Born Domenikos Theotokopoulos in 
Candia, Crete, in 1541 and probably 
trained as an icon painter, the man 
who came to be known as El Greco 
(The Greek) journeyed to Venice 
and Rome as a young man to study the 
work of the great Renaissance masters 
and became a disciple of Titian. 
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Although critical of the great 
Michelangelo, the arrogant El Greco 
imitated the Italian’s muscular, 
missive treatment of figures in 

his early paintings. 

“Michelangelo did not know how to 
paint portraits... ,” the artist once 
wrote. “And as for imitating colors as 
they appear to the eye, it cannot be 
denied that this was a fault with him.” 

Important commissions eluded the 
talented El Greco during his Italian 
years, This frustration may have 
contributed to his decision around 
1577, when he was in his mid-30s, to 
depart for Spain and seek work at the 
court of Philip IY, then the most 
powerful monarch in Europe. 








“St. Peter in Tears” {circa 
1610-1614) the en 
Peter realizes he has b ! 
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SARS TOME CHUBCH, 


Greco's “Burial of the Count of 

Orgar” (1586-88) (above) depicts 

the scene in 1323 when, tradition 
says, St. Stephen and St. Augustine 
lowered the philanthropic Toledo 
nobleman into his tomb, The young 
page, lower left, is El Greco’s son. With 
its dramatic juxtaposition of heaven and 
earth and the exquisite portraits of the 
Greco's masterpiece. 
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In “St. Martin and the Beggar” (circa 
1597-99), El Greco paints the fourth- 


century saint giving up half his cloak 


to a tattered beggar. The legendary 

Ss sae is placed in 16th-century 
Toledo, perhaps to show the timelessness 

of Christian virtues By 1585 Et Greco 


paintings from small-scale replicas. Prices 
varied depending on whether the work 
was done by the master or an assistant. 
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\HE SECRET of El Greco's appreciated El Greco's complex style 
| success had more to do with men and supported him. Of the artist, the friar 
ji like scholar Fray Hortensio Félix wrote: “Crete gave him life and the 
Paravicino, whom he painted painter's craft, Toledo a better homeland, 
about 1609, than with mysticism. where through Death he began to 


Toledo's influential group of intellectuals achieve eternal life.” 


(Continued from page 734) El Greco's life 
in Toledo began—and ended. The promise 
of this important commission probably in- 
fluenced ‘his decision to come to Spain, 

Clearly El Greco also hoped to work for 
Philip TT on the monastery at the Escorial, 

near Madrid. When El Greco's“ Martyrdom 
of St. Maurice” (circa 1380-82) failed to win 
King Philip’s patronage, the artist settled 
down in Tolecto. 

“Ina time when paintings were supposed 
to inspire prayer and teach theological te- 
nets, El Greco sometimes did not faithfully 
follow the Scriptures,” said Dr, Marias. “In 
the ‘Disrobing of Christ’ he painted the three 
Marys, though there is no justification in the 
Bible for their being there | page 740],He put 
Roman soldiers in 16th-century armor and 
set biblical scenes in Toledo.” 

In the last decades of his life El Greco's 
patrons were private chapels and smaller 
religious institutions in Toledo and the 
surrounding province. “I believe that these 
patrons, less concerned about theological in- 
discretions, allowed the artist to do some of 
his best work,” Dr, Marias said, And if El 
Greco had received the patronage of the 
Spanish king, would he have found the free- 
dom he needed to develop his unique style? 
Iris doubtful, 

El Greco died in 1614 and was buried in 
Santo Domingo el Antiguo under the large 
“Adoration of the Shephercds” (1612-14), 
which he had painted as a memorial to him- 
self. The brushstrokes are loose, the figures 
fluid, ane the colors brilliant—hallmarks of 
El Greco's late style. 

In 1619, because of a dispute with the 
nuns, El Greco's son, Jorge Manuel Theoto- 
kopoulos, moved the family vault to San 
Torcuato in Toledo. The church was de- 
stroyed in the last century, and El Greco’s 
tomb has been lost. 


Y NLIKE TITIAN, El Greco had no 
contemporary biographers, The art- 
ist's own theoretical writings have 
never been found. It was therefore 
with great excitement that Dr. Marias and 
his colleague Dr. Agustin Bustamante in 
1977 discovered E] Greco's handwritten 
notesin the margin ofa 16th-century eclition 
of Vitruvius's treatise On Architecture. Dr. 
Marias believes the notes, in El Greco's 





Toledo—Fl Greco's Spain Lives On 





mix of Italian, Spanish, and Greek, negate 
the two prevalent theories about his elon- 
gated figures: that the distortions were due 
to astizmatism or to the artist's mysticism. 
“El Greco clearly rejected the Renais- 
tance concepts of perspective and propor- 
tion,” said Dr. Marias. “He called an artist 
who followed them pretentious, ‘a donkey 
covered witha lion's skin.’ He wrote thatthe 
laces of Toledo who elongated their figures 
with ¢hapines [high-heeled shoes) knew 
more about beauty than contemporary art- 
ists who painted with mathematical formu- 
las. For El Greco, only two things. were 
important in painting: light and color,” 


FHEREAS TRACES of Toledo's 

| Arab past are everywhere—in. the 

¥ Oriental gardens and tiled patios, in 

Toledans’ taste for rich almond past- 

ries, and even in the Castihan language 

sprinkled with Arabic words—footprints of 
Jewish Toledo are faint. 

No one knows who founded Toledo, but 
one of the theories is that it was first settled 
by members of the tribes of Israel fleeing the 
Holy Land in the sixth century B.c. The 
Jews called it Toledoth, their “city of gen- 
erations,” Toledo became one of the most 
important Jewish centers in Spain, with 


‘about 200 families in Ab. 1300, 


During more than 300 years of Muslim oc- 
cupation and the first centuries of Christian 
reconquest, Toledo experienced a period of 
religious toleration rare in Western history. 
Muslims, Christians, and Jews lived rela- 
tively peacefully together, all allowed to 
practice their own religions andl live by their 
own laws, The arts and scienves flourished, 
Alfonso X (the Wise) supported a school of 
translators inthe lath century that helped to 
bring Aristotelian philosophy and classical 
scientific texts to the West. The ecross- 
fertilization of cultures also produced the 
distinctive Mudejar stvle of brickwork and 
sculptured plaster that still dominates Tole- 
do's architecture. 

In the mid-i4th century, however, during 
a time of economic hardship and religious 
revival in Castile, intolerance flared. As 
sweet as the flowering ol mixed cultures had 
been, bitter was the repression. Toledo is 
above all a city of contradictions: 

Jews were forbidden to carry on trade 
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with Christians, carry arms, or hold public 
office, The Jewish quarter, or Juderia, was 
sacked and burned in 1491. Some vears lat: 
er, after a fiery sermon in Santiago del Arra- 
bal, Vincent Ferrer led a bloody massacre in 
Toledo's oldest synagogue, which then be- 
came a Catholic church, Santa Maria ta 
Blanca. The tribunal of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion to deal with false 
was established in 1485 in Toledo, and with- 
in 40 years Catholic monarchs expelled all 
Mucstims from Spam 
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HE MEMORY of those times still 
haunts the Street af the Bitter Wellin 
Toledo, where people beleve they 
can still hear the weeping of Raquel, 
the benutiful daughter of Levi, who lived 
there. According to legend, Levi killed his 
daughter's Christian lover as he stole ints 


the Jew's garden one night to meet Raquel 
she wept for many nights, and finally, inher 
despair, threw herself into the well at which 
the lovers had kept their secret trvsts. The 
waters were said to have turned bitter with 
Raquel’s tears 

There is some speculation that Dona Jero- 
nima de las Cuevas, El Greco's mistress for 
47 years and mother of his-son, Loledan ar- 
chitect Jorge Manuel, was related ta Jewish 
Conrirrios, oF i oOnNyerts. by Miirriage She is 
believed to be the beautifu 
woman in El Greco's portrait “Lady ina Fur 
Wrap.” What is certain is that El Greco and 
his mustress lived in Toledo's Juderia 

They madetheir home not in the smail re- 
constructed |6th-century house now caliect 
the Casa del Greco, but in a 24-roo0m apart- 
ment ina palace of the Marqués de Villena 
overlooking the gorge of the Tagus. The pai- 
ace was torn down early in this century’, ancl 
the site is now part of a park. the Paseo del 
Transito, where mothers bring small chil- 
dren on summer allernoors 

In the park. or the Juderia’s small family- 
run shops and cafés that open onto the 
evervone seems to know everyone 
else. The neighborhoods like a small town 
within Toledo. There ihe smetl of sweet 
melons and apricots in the fruit stands, as 
well as contentecl-looking tomatoes that 
have grown fal in the sun. Rows of delicate 
marzipan confections fill the windows of 
Santo Tome bikervy, And quiet restaurants 
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offer garpacho, partridge, and the mellow 
La Mancha wines of Toledo Province. 

sometimes, as I walked this lovely chis- 
trict, | wondered if there were any Jewish 
families stul living in Toledo 

“Ah, the Jews left Toledo centuries ago,’ 
sit Rufino Miranda, ownerofa newsstand 
on the Calle del Comercio. Little goes on in 
Toledo without his knowledge 

He spoke in Spanish to my friend Elvira 
Huelbes and eved me suspiciously. We lin- 
reted in the store, and within an hour what 
ever mistrust there was in the air vanished 
He turned to me 

“Olhutside the city walls there Was a Jewish 
cemetery,” he said in English, “In the 17th 
century €a Man came from Salonika ans 
ound 
wrote down the inscriptions on them and the 
names of 72 Jews buried there. Decades 
later the list was published in a book, Atm 
#ikaran [Stones of Memoria]. 

“In the 1920 


the tombstones tossed about. He 





éthe book suddenl|y appeared 
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in Toledo and people began to look for the 
tombstones, Some were found in convents 
The large, carved-out pueces of stone had 
been turned wpsitle down and used by the 
nuns 25 washbasins 
tO make some people curious 
Jewish ancestry.” 

And then, said Rufino, several years azo 
Toledo became the sister city of 2cfat in the 
Holy Land, and a triendship forest of small 
Vee planted outside Lolecdo, A cantor 
from Israel blessed the ground and recited 
Wiave©rs 
than 200 families from Tole 
attended te ceremon, 

About the same time, a Morocca 
jew of Span H seccone Albert 
Chocron, opened the Sinal, a kosher restan- 
rant, on the Street of the Catholic Kings in 
Toledo, It the favorite lunch 
neighborhood priests, who ha 
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hasinvited both Christians and Jewstocele 
at Lie restaurant 
wrth ba hanks and haroseth and kosher 
Wines imported from France and the U, & 
‘The first year 20 people came to Pass 
said Senor Elimalem,a talkative man 
had atone time worked inthe 
thing business in New Vork 
Ar, ‘gael last year 
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“Thavea friend. I won't tell you his name 
He 1 Cathe nd foes Lo Manse every Sun- 
cay. But, for his father and 
frondiather told him nott tpork, and ev: 
ery Friday in is house he ‘Tights a Sabbath 
indle. He doesn’ He just 
bithts the candle.” 
senor Blmalem said it 1s his dream to re 
fue of Santa Maria la 
Blanca anc, perhaps, someday to hold reli- 
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As the Spanish dramatist Tirso de Molina —biographer of Ignatius of L 


described in utes Creanales de Toteda, the (ervantes, anc Lope de Veg: 


owners of the cigarrales and their guests and worked for many years in Toledo 

amused themselves by writing romantic, A highly learned man himself with an 

sentimental dramas, which they performed impressive library of Greek, Latin, Italian 

on lazy sunimer afternoons and Spanish texts, El Grece would have felt 
Bl Gsreco was believed to he a frequent comfortable in such illustrious company 

visitor to Buena Vista, the handsome ciga- 

rral of Cardinal Sandoval y Rojas, Miguel J QFE WAS A GREAT philosopher, 


de Cervantes patron. lhere BP Grecosurely penetrating in his observations.” 
comversen with his friends Antonio de neted the Sevillian painter Fran- 
Covarrubias, son of the famous Toledan cisco Pacheco, who visited El Greco 
apchitect, scholar Fray Mortensio Felx in 1611, “and he wrote on painting, sculp- 
Paravicino, and the poet Gongora. He may ture, and architecture.’ 
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LL NIGHT the Bushmen warriors have 
| danced by firelight, theirsmall, yellow- 
skinned bodies leaping like human 
flames amid a din of drums and the 
strident syvncopations of the women 
It is a joyous revel of a vanishing culture, 
challenging the spirits ancient and malign 
that dwellindarkness onthe harsh bushveld 
of Namibia. 

(ince these Bushmen possessed most of 
southwestern Africa, They were displaced 
by powerful black tribes migrating from the 
north between 300 and 500 years ago. Only 
anthropologists still celebrate their gentle 
Ways and phenomenal hunting skills. 

For scientists, tonight's festivities might 
nrovide a discordant note. Few of the danc- 
ers wear traditional beads and breechelouts, 
Many sport the trim combat fatigue unt- 
forms of the South African Detense Force 
All are members of an elite hunter-killer unit 
called 31 Battalion; and they have turned 
their ancient skills against the black guerril- 
la soldiers of SWAPO—the South-West Ain- 
ca People’s Organization—who are fighting 
to end South Africa's control of Namibta, 
also known as South-West Africa 

“The Bushmen are incredibly effective 


against the SWAPO terrorists,” savs Lt. Ben 
Wolfe, one of the unit's white combat lead- 
ers. “They can track a man for davs, figure 
nis destination, and be waiting in ambush 
when he arrives. And they re quite ruthless. 
Bushmen have reason to hate blacks." 

It's only partly true, Most of SWAPO's 
troops are Ovambo tribesmen. Not-so long 
ago, Bushmen (or San, as they should be 
called) served as household executioners in 
the kraals of Ovambo chiefs. In Namibia, as 
elsewhere, historical generalizations can 
serve a Variety of needs. 

To Lieutenant Wolfe, and some 25,000 
South African troops stationed along Na- 
mibia’s 1,554-kilometer (966-mile) northern 
border, SWAPO ane terrorist are inter- 
changeable terms. Io the United Nations, 
SWAPO is the “sole anc authentic representa- 
tive of the Namibian people.” Nonwhite 
ethnic groups compose 90 percent of the 1.2 
million population. South Africa has ruied 
the 824,769-square-kilometer (318,252- 
square-mile) territory since Allied forces 
captured it from Germany in World War L. 

[had arrived at the height of a bitter bor- 
der war, marked by massive South African 
raids into (Contained on page 762) 


The wait goes on: Independence lies ‘in the future for Namibia, a desert country 
giso known as South-West Africa, whose shape and wildlife emblazon the dress ofa 
Rerero woman. OF ten nonwhite ethnic groups here, her people have been among the 
most virorous In opposing a colonial rife that began with Germany tn 1884 and con- 


tinued after 1920 under neighboring South Africa 
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From the wave-dashed desolation of the Sperrgebiet—the forbidden region— 
come nearly one-fifth of the world’s gem diamonds, Millennic ogo the precious 
stones formed in South Africa's interior, then washed to the Orange River Delta. 
Ocean currents spread them north to ancient beaches long since Surted. Soty-two 
yeors ago Ernest Oppenheimer’s Consolidated Diamond Mines (CDM) won an 


National Geographic, June [982 
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Home is.a labyrinth for the Ovambos, who can move the stick walle of their com 
naunds to change possogewoys leading to the headman’s hut, a way of deceiving 
roiders during early tribal conflicts. The-sturdy shelters are bulift.on high ground, 


safe from floods of the October-to-April rains. The largest group in vambid 
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centuries along what ts now the Namibia-Angola border. Warfare racks the area, for 


Ovambos predominate in the guerrilla forces of the South-West Africa People’s 


Cirgunization—swaro—in its: fight for aon tmmediate end to South African. nile. 
Based tn Angola, the Soviet-backed guerrillas conduct raids against South African 


hoops, white ddministraters, and the headmen whe cooperate with the whites 
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And | had expect- 
rsiege, in the north 
that was true. But lalzotound amaeniticent 
desert empire, twice the size of California, 
which was wealthy beyond measure with 
diamonds, coal, copper, anc other 
stratemic minerals. It teemed with the magi 
cal wildlife of Africa, which found nourish- 
nthe Kalahari Desert in the east, and 
in the terrifving Spenane Ontae Namib Des 
ert, Which barmcacdes a thousand miles of 
oesolate staatin COST 
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lt was a land that defied generalizations: 
“We speak 27 different languages and dia- 
lectsin Namibia,” an anthropologist told me 
in Windhoek, the thriving and modern cap- 
ital. “Wou shouldn't expect us to speak with 
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Ballot Box Offers Crucial Test 


In a year or 5o—tf Internati 
tions succeed—Namibia’s many voices will 
sneak in a United Nations-supervised 
stitutional election leading to independence 
It will be the first real 
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The United Nations has cdism! 
DTA 85 a puppet party designed to 
tribal rivalries and power of a 
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ANGOLA: In (975 the Popular Movement for = that Cubans will leave when Namibia it 
the Liberation of ok cee Pe a et a a 
\ from Portuguese colonial rulers, South members of the National Union for the Total 
Africa invaded, but retreated in the face Lan ep of Angola (UNITA}, based in the 
af MPLA and Cuban troops. The MPLA says southeast—are supported by South Africa. 
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| border this otherwise arid hy South Africa but by his Hrothers 

land. Temporary watercourses “nl Ac a hinhceankiae: mierats 
and man-made boreholes cnabled See Eg ae a TS ge ey UE 
settlers and livestock to spread SWAPO Ss fOVErnment-In-exlie, he joined An 
through the interior plateau. The fie. en 
rivers hold potential for irrigating ga Srey ae a Ae eee ee ere 
and electrifying part of a country coms be held. With buncireds of supporters 
that is twice the sire of California, ey wer 
yet has only 1/23 its population. Prompuy Jalied 
AREA: 824,269 aq km (318,252 ag mi). in Zirh et 
POPULATION: 1,024,000; half are Lhe request 
Ovambos whe live in the north (map nf SWAP 
inset at right); 10 percent are of tel et Cnr 
European descent; the rest, blacks 
and Coloureds, were assigned by 
Germany and then South Africa 
to regions that have been treated | | 
until recently somewhat like the eee ee 
segregated homelands of South Africa. Lies Chek A PALL 
CAPITAL: Windhoek, pop. 89,000. alled SWAPO-D 
Metropolitan area includes the black tor Democrats), , 
suburb of Katutura and the Coloured with headquarters THE SMALE POPULATION 
district of Khomasdal. GOVERNMENT: in W ndkce k jeiaaanen yr doch lm 
Despite repeated petitioning to the We had dined in mayaatr eahabel iste) naar 
United Nations by African leaders, the elegant reaftap 
South Africa continues to control ‘eetanant of thi 
defense, police, foreign policy, trade, || Balai Garde Bartel: <tontne 
and passports. The railroad connects ET ane es 
to the South African system. South 7 ieee 
Africa’s promises of independence have PAE , Bey Onda the ciegance 1 could 
strings. It supports the Democratic see the lights of Katutura, home to most oi 
Turnhalle Alliance, which bases Windhoek’s blacks. In the Herero tongue 
representation on ethnic affiliation. Situtura Means “We have no permanent 
SWAPO, with UN support, opposes nlace,” and though that irony mich h ive 
that system and insists on majority escaped the city fathers who built it in ios2 
rule. LANGUAGE: Afrikaans, English the name described precisely what th -] ack 
(both official), German, African imind. Blacks had been forced from theit 
languages. (SWAPO would make 1a ) er inlay 
English the state language.) RELIGION: 
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because my rent is cheap,” he says. “But it 


means i cannot afiord to live anvwhere else 


losee my family, [must eo 250 miles east, to 
Hereroland.” 
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centuries before, and battled for generations 
with the Nama tribe before Germany 
quired South-West Africa as a colons i 
1884. After vears of skirmishes, the Hereros 
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15,000 survived, wandering brokenly in the 
Kalahari Desert. Many thousands of Namas 
and Damaris perished in the same war, 
which bottled up Namibia's major tribes in 
the lands they occupy today. 

Today the Hereros are only 70,000 strong, 
but they claim the bitter honor of being 
Numibia’s first freedom fighters, and their 
traditional leaders first carried the battle 
to the United Nations in the 1950s. Now 
they are the strongest supporters of the DTA. 

The powerful Ovambo tribes were un- 
scathed by the German war. Today their 
400,000 members far outnumber all other 
tribes combined, and their homeland is a 
battleground. 


Flying Low Thwarts Rocket Squads 


To see it, [flew northward with photogra- 
pher Jim Brandenburg ona week-long jour- 
nev that started fast and low—at 100 feet 
and 200 miles per hour, to be exact. 

“Tactical flving.” said pilot Rowan Miles. 
“Always the chance of a SWAPO rocket in the 
operational zone. We won't be there for a 
while, but this will give you a good look at 
the country.” 

At first there was little to see except 
drought-stricken brushland, and | won- 
deredl that this arid ground had cost so much 
in tragedy and blood. 

Then on the horizon I saw what looked 
like a grav, mist-shrouded ocean. As we 
sped toward it, the ocean became an infinity 
of arid clay, and the mist was dust hurled 
hieh by searing winds. This was the Etosha 
Pan. In times of rain, knew, it was a shal- 
low, 6,000-square-kilometer lake teeming 
with birds, fish, and other wildlife. Now the 
fabulous herds of elephant, giratfe, wilde- 
beest, and springbok were hidden in the 
surrounding bush. We soared high to avoid 
the dust, and | looked down on a maze of 
game trails linking empty watercourses 
whose salty red crusts made them look like 
rivers of dried blood. It seemed incredible 
that any living thing—animal or vegetable 
ar human—could survive im this furnace 
box of a land. 

fetsurvive they do, seeking hidden water 
holes und protein-rich grasses nourished by 
infrequent rains. North of the pan, we 
flew low again, whipping over the scattered 
kraals of the Ovamibos, catching glimpses of 
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upturned black faces, of families gathered 
around cooking fires, of long-horned cattle 
that are the Ovambos' wealth, of grain fields 
that have made them strong and stable for 
centuries, 


Night Life in o Buttle Zone 


Our light Cessna landed gnatlike amid 
the jets, helicopters, and giant transport 
nlanes at the huge, dusty military airfield 
at Ondanewa. 

“We must hurn—curfew is at six 
o'clock,” said Bevtell Erasmus, a govern- 
ment information officer, as we piled into 
his small white van and sped along a newly 
hlacktopped highway toward Oshakati, 
headquarters of the scores of whites who 
still form the backbone of Ovamboland’s 
civil service. The setting sun silhouetted 40- 
millimeter cannon on tall platforms as we 
passed through fortified gates into a tidy 
ranch-style suburb, Oshakati is only 40 kilo- 
meters from the Angolan border, and a 
favorite target of SWAPO guerrillas. Most 
blacks are excluded after dark. Whites stay 
home and watch videotape programs, or 
gather at the bar of the Oshakati Motel to 
exchange gossip and rumors of war. 

Lisa curious town meeting, conducted to 
the rock ‘n’ roll thuncter of a jukebox. An 
agronomist tells me of plans to improve 
maize crops—and lectures me on the evils of 
American soft drinks. which have displaced 
the nutritious native beer. A forester sketch- 
es hopes to create a gum tree lumber indus- 
try. In one corner a former Khodesian 
soldier spews beery hatred against black 
file, In another corner a young school- 
teacher explains the Ovambes’ desire for 
English-language instruction: “Afrikaans 
binds them to South Africa. They want an 
international tongue.” 

Atone point automatic cannon fire thuds 
above the din, 

“Lichy trigger fingers on the watchtow- 
ers,” sava a construction foreman. “They've 
got night scopes, Only terrorists and bloody 
fools go out after curfew, We killed <ix of ‘em 
last night. But maybe we're the bloody fools 
for being here at all. ['m building a school 20 
minutes from here, but Pcan’t drive to work 
in the morning until the army clears the dirt 
roads of SWAPO land mines. That's the fa- 
vorite terrorist weapon, and the hell of it is 
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they kill their own people as often as not.” 
In many wv such intramural killing 
echoes fistory, There are seven Ovambo 


tribes, United, they were strong enough to 
d¢ter ageressors, But they made frequent 
wir among themselves. The kraals of the 
chiefs were citaclels Secrel 


iit w ays 
pierced their wooden palisades, and a laby 
rinth o] Inner passageways Was designed to 
confuse invaders 60-61), At the 
heart of these fortresses burned the holy 
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tional wavs. Inside the walls, huge baskets 
bulged with grain, and women plied heavs 
poles to pound their daily allotment into por- 
ridge meéai, heir elaborate face and bod 
scars were not ornament, l learned, but the 
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militia in camouflage uniforms provided a 
The chief is still well pre- 
pared for ¢nemies among his kin 
“Qyvambos are the real victoms of this 
war.” hesaid. “Theterrorists intimidate our 
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(Continued from page 749) 70,000 Na- 
mibian refugees live in Angola and Zambia, 
supported by grants from the United Na- 
tions and international church groups, 
Among them is the chief's 18-yveur-old son, 
Frans, who vanished after a SWAPO Visit toa 
Catholic mission school at Ombalantu 

“T have not heard from him since 1977," 
he says. “I hope be will not return to make 
war on his own peaple,” 

To many in Ovamboland, Chief Taapopi 
represents not tradition but the bad old days 
when tnbal leaders preserved their power 
by serving colonial masters. In 1967 he wel- 
comed South Africa’s plan to make his 
homeland a self-governing Hantustan. To- 
day he ardently supports the Democratic 
Turnhalle Aliance government, which, to 
its enemies, 6 an assemblage of Bantustans 
by another name. 

The most forceful critics of p1A are leaders 
of the Christian denominations to which an 
estimated 8&0 percent of Ovambos belong. 
The largest 1 the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ovambokavango Church (eioc), founded 
by Finnish missionaries in 1870. It was in- 
strumental in halting tribal wars and earned 
the enmity of tribal chiefs who saw their 
away diminishing as Christianity flourished. 

Since World War I, ELoc leaders have 
opposed South African policies, including 
the svstem of contract labor in which Ovam- 
bos were allowed to work in the south—for 
room and board plus salaries ranging from 
$10 to 370a month—only by signing up fora 
year-long absence from home and family. 
Church opposition helped spark nationwide 
strikes. In 1971 and 1972 violence flared in 
Ovamboland as workers attacked tribal 
leaders who endorsed the contract system. 
Police and troops arrived in force, prompt- 
ing a mass exodus to Angola that enlarged 
SWAPO'S army, Labor policies were re- 
formed in: 1977. 

“We are accused of supporting SWAPO,” a 
churchman told me. “But most of our mem- 
bers accept both Christ's word and SWAPo's 
goals. Where do you draw the line?” 


The Reverend Peter Kalangula has 
drawn it down the middle of a difficult po- 
litical road. When I met him, he was presi- 
tent of the DTA and @ leading candidate 
against SWAPO leader Sam Nujoma in the 
forthcoming elections. Later, he resigned 
from DTA, condemning its ethnic policies as 
unworkable, and now is attempting to form 
his own coalition party. 

“Tf the war and intimidation stop, I think 
we Will win,” be said at Ongwediva, where 
he was chairman of the executive committee 
of the Ovamboland legislative assembly, 

“The DTA has brought enormous changes. 
Our biggest problem today is the ultracon- 
seryative white element—a minority within 
i minority, They are slowing us down.” 


Urgency Marks Education Drive 


He was describing the cause of a bitter set- 
back of his own. He resigned as minister for 
education in 1980, when the white second- 
tier administration refused to admit blacks 
and Coloureds to the elaborate new Teach- 
ers Training College in Windhoek: Planned 
fora student body of 1,600, itopenedin 1979 
with only 110 white students. 

“Education is our critical need,” the Rev- 
erend Kalangula said. “Without it our fa- 
ture will be like our past.” 

Today Ovamboland has 430 schools 
and 2,750 teachers, financed by central- 
government grants of 30 million dollars a 
year. But 95 percent of the 115,000 students 
are still. in primary grades, Only 5 percent 
attend secondary grades, and a mere 600 
receive advanced training. Meanwhile, 
leaders struggling to change the curriculum 
from Afrikaans to English are severely lim- 
ited by a lack of qualified teachers. 

“When you go home,” the Reverend Ka- 
langula said, “please mention that we would 
welcome American volunteers.” 

East of Ovamboland lie the districts of 
Kavango and Caprivi, where two groups of 
tribes live in a world that seems oddly de- 
tached from the rest of Namibia, It is a 
gentler land, (Continued on page 780) 


Hairstyles convey meaning among the Himbas, o cattle-raising people of the iso- 
lated, drought-stricken northwest, who live much as the Hereros did a century ago. 
At puberty women shave the front of their scalps and braid remaining strands with 
plant fibers. At marriage they add locks of hair from their brothers and grooms. 
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Farming makes strange bedfellows mm 
a lond that sets wild and domesticated 
cnienats in stertling juxtaposition (fost 
wildiife—from the caracal lynx (left) to 
the block-nmiasked g smisbok (right)— 
roains the immense cattle and sheep 
ranches that cover the country's grazing 
land. In 1967 the government gronted 
farmers an ownership in the ame, per 
mitting limited harvesting for meat, tro- 
phies, or sale. The practice reflects o 
revolutionary idea of game mano 
ment: Farmers guard against po achive, 
while culling to prevent cdevostitirig 
overpopulation, Game former Jon 
QOelofse fitted we ce remshoks cwiifinig 
sale with rubber-jose orn guards. 

Sheep ranchers nave developed the 
korakul breed, broweltt first from Au- 
Rharo by way of Germany th ISO? 
Three-vear-old Frans Marite (below) 
helps einer the newborn af Soutgire 
The pelts of day-old lambs, destined for 
livury cows, are on DTI PpOrtont exe pore. 
First Germany, then South Africa -en- 
courngeed the settlement of white farm 
ers, offering loans and [and afte: 
displacing blacks to reserves: Now! 
blacks are beginning to buy back 
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made so by clear-running rivers like the 
Qkavango, whith marks the Angola- 
Namibia border for 355 kilometers before 
nlunging south into the Okavango Swamps 
of Botswana. Farther east is the Kwando 
River, which nourishes a wildlife paradise 


called Nkasa. destined to become one of 


Africa’s most unusual national parks. And 
at Inst there is the Zambezi Kiver, whose 
timeless torrent flows across the point where 
Namibia, Botswana, Zambia, and Aim- 
babwe converge (map, pages 704-5) 
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On our flicht from Ondangwa we 
skimmed the Okavango joviully, banking 
sharply around marshy bends where croco- 
cile« lurkecL Cloucts of startled water birds 
took flight behind us. Well-cultivated fields 
and tidy villages spangled the streams 
southern bank. On the Angola side l saw no 
sign of life 

“We estimate that about 70,000 Kavan- 
mos have moved to our side of the river;” said 
Col, Leon Martins, the district's milttary 
commander, when we landed at Rundu. the 
Kavango capital. “There is almost zero 
rucrrilla activity at the moment. Our big- 
rest job is drilling water wells and opening 
new farm areas to relieve overcrowding 
along the river.” 

The retugees had fled adifterent war. For 
years a black guerrilla movement called 
UNITA has held southeastern Angola against 
that country’s Marxist rulers. UNITA and 
SWAPO once ¢ nonoperated Later, Anmola 
allowed the Namibian group to establish 
maces near Ovamboland. Today UNITA and 
South Africa have teamed to squeeze SWAPO 
westward, leaving the eastern sectors larce- 
ly at peace 

That night, after an excellent steak clinner 
at the new Rundu Motel, 1 wandered to the 
river and gazed across to Angolaat the shut- 
tered shops and shucks of Calal, afew hun- 
dred feet and a war and a worldlawav. Mist 
swirled above the water, and somewhere a 
nocturnal animal grunted and splashed and 
Wes fone, 











Food forthe Future 


Next day. when the sun had burned aways 
the midwinter frost, wecrove east along the 
river through a placid land. In roadside 
Kraals their daughters’ 
hair, while men and boys directed herds of 
sleek black cattle to pasture. Bevond the vil 
lages I could see broad cornfields shining 
like Jawa in August. These were part of a 
new agricultural scheme begun three veors 
ago) by the government-financed First 
National Development Corporation (called 
ENOK for its Afrikaans initials) 

“With proper fertilizing and irrigation, 
we have tripled production, Piet 
Murice, who manages a 5ik)-hectare (1,235- 
acre) peanut and maize plantation at 
Shitemo, “This is & business operation, We 
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reducing 
wm South Africa. And we provide 
jobs. But our main purpose is to teach local 
farmers how to improve their own produc- 
tion—not just to feed themselves but to pro- 
rop as well 
ENOK © efforts nave 
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rural unemployment, slum-shrouded cities, 
and disastrous food deficits 

‘We should thank 
of other African 
Lutambo, the Caprivian minister of agri- 
culture, Whom I met at Katima Mulio on 
the bank of the Zambezi River. “Already, 
people are @SKkInNg@ to [orn CoOperan ves. 
Next year, if we get rain, we may be 
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Navigation Scheme Contains a Flaw 


Phe 351 
ol geopolitical 
when Greal Britain ceded it to Senne to 
help provide alink with German East Africa 
(now Tanzaniai via the Panibed: SCTmehow 
the empire Victorig 
Falls, which made the stream unnavigabie 
The strip slumbered until 1964, when an 
independence movement called the Capnvi 
African National Union (CANU) was ofr 
ganized. Its leader, A.M. Muvyongo 
forces with SWAPO, and he be- 
ident 
The laihined croups stage 
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came VICE pre 
da dearly ar 
Hillery and mortar bombardment of khatima 
Mulilo from Zambia in 1978. But in 19s 
SWAPO expeller tng and his staff for 
complaining of Ovambo ciscrimination 
against Caprivians 

Among Spores oF rcies iA hia rel iITnedct LITi- 
was Boniface Ntesa, 31, for- 
accountant with SWAPO's ireasun 
department 

“They called us primitives, 50 we left,” he 
told me. “But now the United Nations will 
not hear ws. If 
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we are not free to criticize, 
how can we be free men? 

There is littl primitive about Caprivi's 
Their long association with 
British colonial neighbors has made English 
their second language, and with it has come 
a wider view than Afrikaans allows. Its 
spokesmen in Windhoek are among the 
most faithful and forceful watchdogs of the 
NTA, pressing 1OTr BreaAatel freedom from 
Scith ish an supDCrVISION 

But mographic isolation has pre- 
served a natural heritage beyor nd compare 
hidden through centuries int 1 marsh- 
land to the south 

““Whkasa [sland has one of the most incred- 
rare animals in 
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Africa,” said Manie Grobler. a biologist 
with Namibia's Department of Agriculture 
and Nature Conservation, “With any luck it 
will soon become a national park.” 

We were flying low in. an army Puma heli- 
copter across what seemed to me a dubious 
wilderness of brush and sand, But suddenly 
I saw dark water channels and tall reeds, 
and in them asmall herd of lechwe antelopes 
galloping gracefully away. Then, within 
minutes, we counted 15 hippos browsing 
around a pool, and half.a dozen sassabies, 
one of the rarest antelopes of all, Giraffes 
nibbled reflectively on tall branches. Lions 
yawned beneath graceful palms in clear- 
ings, their glossy coats unmarred by desert 
thorns. Huge crocodiles by the score lay 
waiting for incautious reedbuck, sable ante- 
lope, and Cape buffalo, and pairs of wattled 
cranes flew escort as we circled, 

“That's only asmall partot it,” Mamie told 
me. “To see it properly, you must go on 
safari by boat. We have plans for campsites, 
with a maximum of 4,000 visitors a year 
—enough to make good business for local 
people without destroving the habitat. No 
hunting, of course, But anglers would find 
our ger fish one of the strongest fighters 
they've tackled.” 


Harvesting Game Adds Revenue 


In tiny Edens like Nkasa, or in huge ones 
like Etosha National Park, Namibia's con- 
servation experts use classic methods to off- 
set the effects of poaching and population 
growth that threaten to extinguish much of 
southern Africa s wildlife. 

But they have also launched a more prag- 
matic effort—otfensive to some animal 
lovers—that makes game management a 
paying proposition. About two-thirds of the 
country's wildlife ranges on private land, 
sharing grazing with the cattle and karakul 
sheep that have been the farmers’ mainstay 
since German times. In 1967 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Nature Conserva- 
lion granted farmers an ownership right in 
the game for trophy hunting and harvesting. 

“We call it game utilization,” said Dr, Fu- 
gene Joubert, assistant director for research. 
‘It's become a_ten-million-dollar-a-year 
business, and game i now treated asa re- 
newable resource.” 

Keys to the program's success are mobile 
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abattoirs and teams of mechanized hunters 
whe spotlight herds at night. During the 
April-to-September cropping season, they 
can kill and process as many as 600 spring- 
bok and kudu in one hunt, and ship the re- 
frigerated carcasses next day to the dining 
tables of Germany and France. 

* Adrenaline tests show the animals are far 
less alarmed at night. They don’t scatter, 
and hunters get a good cross section of male 
and female, young and old, so that the 
population structure remains constant,” 
said Dr. Joubert. 

Trophy hunting may become an even big- 
ger business. In 1981, 1,537 foreign visitors 
spent six million dollars in Namibia, a lux- 
ury trade that delights tourist officials 
because it boosts revenues without the 
affliction of trampling tourist hordes. 


Advocate of Girafle Steaks 


An aggressive leacler in that business is 
Jan Velofse, a tough and energetic former 
park ranger who has converted his 16,000- 
hectare ranch at Kalkfeld into a commercial 
game farm that he considers a model for the 
future conservation of Africa's wildlife 
(pages 794-5), 

“T have 42 species here—perhaps 3,000 
animals in all, including white rhino, gi- 
raffe, leopard, and cheetah,” he said, as we 
sat in the ranch’s luxurious guest quarters. 
“We bringin 18 to 20 hunters a year, which 
earns about $150,000, We capture and sell 
about $50,000 worth of animals each season 
to other game ranches. That keeps the popu- 
lation in balance. It's much more humane 
than mass slaughter. This is nota park ora 
zoo—lI'd have to be a multimillionaire to at- 
ford that, and I'd still have to cull!” 

Like all wildlife specialists Mr: Oclofse is 
aware that indigenous species are far more 
efficient than cattle in utilizing the natural 
habitat, but does not think that fact will 
change the cultural prejudices of blacks, 
who look on cattle as a symbol of wealth, or 
whites who look.on them as the source of it. 
But he does have a pragmatic idea. 

“Giraffes provide the best game meat you 
can get,” he said. “They browse on trees. 
You could double the meat production on a 
cattle ranch with no grazing competition, 
and have a much nobler animal to look at 
as well.” 


How noble—how fantastically durable— 
Namibia's wildlife can be, 1 learned on a 
five-day safari to Kaokoland and the Skele- 
ton Coast to the northwest. In an arid world 
of dunes and stony volcanic plains I saw 
giraffes and ostriches, lions and stately 
gemsboks, wandering like mythical figures 
ina primordial mirage. 

“They seem to live on air and sand,” said 
my guide, Ernst Karlowa. “But even alter 
years of drought, water seeps underground 
in the riverbeds to keep trees alive and create 
a few water holes. The animals trek miles 
across the desert from one river to the next. 
And ten millimeters of rain can make this 
country as green as Germany.” 


Learning to Be Sand-Happy 


Mr. Karlowa is something of a mythical 
figure himself. Namibian-born, he was a 
German bomber pilot in World War IT. 
Since then he has become master and slave 
toa lonely and mysterious desert world, first 
as diamond prospector and mining engineer 
and now as principal nature conservator of 
Skeleton Coast Park. 

“People say 1 may be a little sand- 
happy,” he said as he led our two-truck 
convoy north along the beach from park 
headquarters at Mowe Bay. 

Within hours | was as addicted as he. We 
floated at 80 kilometers an hour over crystal- 
line dunes, inched our way through soggy 
quicksands in a wind-whipped froth of surf. 
Bleached whale bones lay in windrows, me- 
morials to the slaughter wrought by whalers 
a century ago. Here and there the beaches 
were cloaked with scarlet sands, and 
through a magnifying glass I saw a minia- 
ture king's ransom of garnets, a sign that 
diamonds micht lie buried somewhere near, 

“Diamonds and garnets have nearly the 
same specific gravity,” Mr. Karlowa said. 
“They're formed by volcanic action and 
washed to the sea by river floods. The gar- 
nets fracture more easily and drift with the 
sand. The diamonds move with the heavier 
rocks, They are probably somewhere in the 


marine terraces a few hundred feet inland.” 

At the mouth of the Hoanib River he 
pointed out an abandoned campsite sur- 
rounded by carefully sorted stones. 

“We found three skeletons here in 1963, 
lying side by side, each with a pickax hole in 
the skull. Obviously they had dug loads of 
diamond-bearing gravel and brought them 
here to sift out the gems. And obviously 
there was a fourth member of the party who 
wanted the wealth for himself, and mur- 
dered his friends as they slept. But the big 
mystery to me is where they got the gravel. 
In 20 vears I haven't seen that particular 
type on this coast.” 

Wealth of another kind awaited us at a 
huddle of huts called Sarusas, once an ame- 
thyst mine and now a base for prospecting 
by the Dimacor Diamond Mining Com- 
pany. “Pretty routine, really,” said Robin 
Nichol, the company’s field engineer. “Per- 
sonally, ] would rather see them reopen the 
amethystoperation.” He opened an old stor- 
age shed to show mea frozen purple cataract 
of gems glittering on the floor, “These are 
just rejects,” he said. “But Tl take them 
over diamonds any day. People love ame- 
thysts—but they won't kill you for them.” 

Also visiting Sarusas was a young Cape 
Town archaeologist named Christine 
Sievers, who was studving an ancient no- 
mad encampment nearby. We walked at 
sunset in a bitter wind through ‘a cluster of 
stone circles that once were tented cozily 
with reeds or animal skins and glowed with 
camptires. 

“Tt wasn't a permanent home,” Ms. 
Sievers said. “The inland peoples came here 
during the proper season for shellfish.” 

Early white explorers had seen the no- 
macds from their ships and believed them to 
be half animal, halfman. And tosailors who 
believed the world was flat, this desolate 
coast might have looked like the end of it. 
For many, it was. 

“Nobody knows how many ships have 
been wrecked here,” Mr. Karlowa told me 
next day as we headed across treacherous, 


Eerie figurehead from a long-lost vessel recolls that howling storms, sea fog, 
treacherous currents, and uncharted reefs hove for centuries claimed galleans, clip- 
pers, and merchantmen along the aptly named Skeleton Coast. Shifting sands alter- 
nately cover and uncover wreckage—together with human bones. 
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On one bank, women in traditional cos- 
tume of leather, shells, and beads busied 
themselves in new huts made of tamarisk 
branches. Their cattle had been driven off to 
survive or die on a denudéd land, so there 
was no dung to seal the huts, no milk for chil- 
dren, no butterfat for the red ocher body 
ointment that is their special vanity and 
their protection against the savage sun. In- 
stead they tended irrigation ditches in small 
patches of maize that was weeks from ripe- 
ness. They greeted us with dignity and can- 
did smiles. 


Hungry People Wrestle Despair 


Farther downstream most of the men 
gathered around the camp of their leader, 
Captain Isaac. Dressed in rough Western 
clothes and miners’ coveralls, they seemed 
downeast as we approached. One spoke 
some English, another Afrikaans, and In a 
confused smattering of tongues the captain 
described their plight. 

“We have done all we can for ourselves,” 
hesaid. “The government gives some maize. 
We have some goats. But there is no work 
for our men. Schools are far away. Even if 
rain comes, I do not think we can go back to 
the old wavs. It is hard to think of the future 
when you are hungry teday." | 

The Himbas, I learned, are cousins to the 
Hereros and speak the same language. Oth- 
er black tribes have scorned them for their 
primitive ways. Nominally, they fall under 
the Herero tribal government. So far they 
have seen little benefit. Children who make 
it to bearding schools may be taught in He- 
rero, Damara, or Afrikaans. Most are illiter- 
ate and can only look with envy to the south, 
where more sophisticated Damaras, Ovam- 
bos, Hereros, and Coloureds average 3400 a 
month in wages, plus subsidized housing 
and other benefits at Rossing, the largest— 
and possibly most controversial—uranium 
mine in the world, . 

“We employ 2,300 blacks and Col- 
oureds—mostly unskilled and semiskilled 


—and 870 whites,” said management 
spokesman Tony Gibb, when I visited the 
huge open pit 70 kilometers northeast of 
Swakopmund. “They produce 5,000 tons of 
uranium oxide a year and have to move 60 
million tons of rock to get it.” 

lion dollars at current world prices. South 
Africa owns 13 percent of the company. 
Britain’s Rio-Tinto Zinc Corporation, with 
46 percent, provides the British government 
with a secure source of uranium. 

Opened in 1976 at a cost of 350 million 
dollars, the mine was denounced by the 
United Nations as an illegal exploitation of 
Namibia's resources and workers. Suave si- 
lence shrouds the company's finances, but 
Rossing’s managers bristle at allegations 
about workers’ plight. 

“We spend three million dollars.a year on 
training programs with a staff of 56 full- 
time instructors,” Mr. Gibb said aswedrove 
cautiously amid gargantuan dump trucks 
hauling 160-ton loads. 

“That includes evervthing from basic lit- 
eracy classes to apprenticeships for mechan- 
ics and refinery technicians. You simply 
can't run a sophisticated, highly mecha- 
nized operation otherwise.” 

Most blacks hive in Arandis, a bright new 
town financed largely by Rossing, where 
three- and four-bedroom houses and bache- 
lor apartments surround schools, shops, and 
a modern 41-bed hospital. Medical care is 
free for the people of Aranelis, and the work- 
érs are tested regularly for any signs of radi- 
ation exposure. 

With all its corporate civility, Rossing has 
not fully disarmed its neighbors. 

“All in all we have benefited,” said Mr. 
jérg Henrichsen, vice-mayor of Swakop- 
mund. “But one of the negative sides is that 
the mine uses 23,000 cubic meters of water a 
day, which will deplete reserves in a decade 
ortwo. We have already built 2 pilot plant to 
desalinate sea water.” 

But the town’s major complaint is that 


Squatters in black tle, jackass penguins moved in to nest in this abandoned sta- 
nonmaster’s house on Holifox Island off Lideritz. For humdreds of years seabirds 
have inhabited such coustal isles, cooled by the Benguela Current, and have leftrich 
fertilizer many meters deep. South Africa owns the islands and regulates recovery of 


thousands of tons of guano a year, 
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go mainly to the first- an: 
governments, with sat let 
help the town cope with mec 
population Pressures 
“We have received only § percent of what 
we need for fiscal 1981-82," Mr. Henrichsen 
said. “As amunic ipality | we are third-tier— 
the end of the line 
Mr. Henrichsen is one of an estimated 
1) 1,000 Ge finan-speaking Namibians, many 
hem descended from settlers whocame to 
the ieavitory when Kaiser Wilhelm annexed 
t. Swakopmund is a living memorial 
their unfinished empire. Wedding-cake 
century architecture graces its streets 
The museum contains detailed clioramas of 


Rossineg's ta ee 
second-tier 


OVer to case - 


divided and inettective 


Herero war. A waterfront monument 
. sal utes Swakopmunders who died for the fa- 
therland in two World Wars, and, by impli- 
cation, commemorates the hundrecs of men 
who were interned by South Africa as Nazi 
sympathizers between 1939 and 1945, 

The German connection isdeep. Many of 
today's German speakers stem from a wave 
of immigrants who arrived after World War 
IL. They cast a European eye on Namibia's 


complex politics, 

“We slmpiy can't promote the myth of 11 
separate administrations in Namibia,” Mr, 
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bring in Russians or Cubans—they'll bring 
in Last Germans!” 

South of Swakopmund lies the diamond 
coast, whose forbidding brauty has been 
forbidden to casual travelers since German 
survevors discovered its glittering treasures 
almost a century ago. By helicopter we flew 
the 600-kilometer length of it, andl dis- 
covered we had saved the most exquisite 
scenery in Namibia until bast. 

First there was Sandwich Harbour, pro- 
tected from the Atlantic by an arm of land, 
where starkly sculptured sand dunes 
towered behind vivid green reeds and trans- 
lucent Waters where scores of sharks called 
Sandfische lay. Through the mist a myriad 
of flamingos took flight like fragments 
of a dream. Near Sossus Vlei, in Namib- 
Naukluft Park, the dunes themselves 
seemed to take flight. Plumes of wind-flung 
sand curled from their 350-meter summits, 
highest of any inthe world. 

“Sometimes I wonder if ['m flying on the 
ngnt planet,” said pilot Jacques Migeotte, a 
former French Foreign Legionnaire who 
has come lo Know the diamond coast more 
intimately than any man alive: 

Along the shore he showed us abandoned 
(rerman diamond workings, where rusting 
machinery in impeccable array awaits mas- 
ters who never returned. At dusk we 
reached Liideritz, the place where Ger- 
many s African adventure began. Sedate 
church steeples gazed over rocky fjords and 
atidv town and seaportthat have seen better 
days. Most of the harbor traffic has disap- 
peared to the South African-owned enclave 
of Walvis Bay. Hopes for a share of the 
incredibly rich pilchard fishery spawned by 
the nutrient-rich Benguela Current were 
thwarted when the republic granted lucra- 
tive fishing licenses to South African-based 
consortiums. In one of the world’s greatest 
marine tragedies of the century, that fishery 
has been almost destroyed by foreign and 
local fleets, with catches dwindling from 


Enigmatic hunters stride across a granite 
cave Wail in Brandberg mountain, pur- 
suing. painted giraffes, elephants, and 
elands. For thousands of years @ succes- 
sion of early peoples roamed the solitary 
massifinthe Namib Desert. 
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Catch a cheetah by the tail and you can centro! 
him, sovs fan Qelofse, who runs a 16,000-hectore 
(40,000-acre) game ranch at Kolkfeld. After his 
dogs distract a cheetah, he mokes.a grab (right) 
and quickly wrestles the ¢5-klilogram (700- 
pound) animal to his truck (below). The caged 
cat will lure tts family into captivity for ship- 
ment abroad. Impertled elsewhere, the cheetahs 
hove stable population in Namibia, where they 
are considered vermin that prey on livestock. 
Oelofse oversees 3,000 animals of 42 species and 
leads trophy safaris to control populations. A 
former park ranger from South Africa, he be 


leves, “Tf we con make money from game, cattle 


mustures will be converted to game ranches ond 
life hobitate may be reclaimed 
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Like a mirage, a lone gemsbok wanders the Namib Desert. Fog rolling in 


00 Nada 19635 to almost zeroin LOa0 esolvecd. accorting to Werner (;Uhring. _ for 
Today, Lideritzsurvivesonasmallrock- many years the city 5 mayor 
lobster Fishery, and on hopes that a new “T look to independence, when our re- 
whitefish processing industry will succeed sources can be developed and Liideritz can 
There are other hopes ive again.” 


With improved harbor facilities and a South 250 kilometers again ts Oranje 


short rail link, the city could become an =mund, the site of a gigantic sand-moving 
export center forrichcoaldepositsat Aranos operation that recovers a daily million- 
and in nearby Botswana i 
are unlikely until Namibia’s status is dated Diamond Mines), a wholly owned 
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from the coast brings moisture that supports a unique chain of life 


subsidiary of South Africa's De Beers com- others who had read the new handwriting of 


pany, Some how the glittering stones seems humanitv on a crumbling colonial wall. 
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siticliveactt to eyes that hac been dazzled Biack men areuced ¥ Shementh about old tri 


by the Southern Cross bal prejudices and new power 

Back in Windhoek, [ reentered the real A German newspaper waits summed it 
world. Newspapers in many languages up for me on my final night, and his words 
spoke of international negotiations that seemed almost an anthem for a land that 
might some day make Namibia the 52nd in stands between twilight and the dawn. 
cepenckent state of Africa, Lhey spoke also “Hf vou love this country,” be said, “you 
of white men who drew racial lines, and must be very confused.” 
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Stark simplicity of a country church neur Pottaten, fdohoe, seems arr 
to the rolling hillsof the Palouse. Sprawling across the [daho-Washington 
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formiand, With its often steep and hard-to-plow huls, the country 
challenged the settlers of a century ogo. Today, Palousersa mointoin thy 


nitictree, resourcefulness, and down-to-earth character of their forebears. 


e Palouse 


By BARBARA AUSTIN Photographs by PHIL SCHOFIELD 
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THOUGHT that the best way to feel the 

Palouse would be to hitch a plane ride 

with Pete Fountain, crop duster. He was 

in the Palouse and vet above it, riding so 

néar it he could smell the changing sta- 
sons, and vet he could pull away from it a 
thousand feet or more. From up there he 
could see the expanse of this unique 4,000 
square miles of Idaho and Washineton— 
some of the steepest farmland in the coun- 
try, but a gentle and soothing place too, 
where at twilight the shadows and the deer 
come out and lie down together in the deep 
blue draws. 

I had been driving up and down rolling 
wheat and lentil fields all day, watching 
houses and red barns suddenly pop out of 
nowhere, only to disappear. Once I saw a 
rider on a leopard-patterned Appaloosa 
jump up at the edge of a bright green lentil 
field, but when I quickly turned my head, 
horse and rider were gone, and so was the 
hill of lentils. From the ground the Palouse 
Wasa land that revealed and concealed itself 
within oceanlike swells. | was too close to see 
it whole. I needed to feel it all in one swoop, 
as Pete did every day. 

How was I to know that feeling the Pa- 
louse meant weightlessness, for those hills 
are'so steep that when you fly them five feet 
off the ground at 60 miles an hour, the 
plane's path creates a temporary lessening of 
gravity and your stomach won't stay put. 

“That's enough!” | yelled when Lsaw my 
notebook actually float up next to me. 

“But [ was going to take vou under a 
power line!” Instead, Pete took me up high 
and leveled off to régain my stomach, 

The fertile Palouse country that lay be- 
neath in a plaid of brown fallow and pea 
green is.an unusual oasis of farmland strad- 
dling the berder between southeastern 
Washington and Idaho (map, page $03). [tis 
not your ordinary hilly farmland either; 
rather, it is a land where, on the steepest 
slopes, 30-degree farming goes on. 

Jack Morse, whose farm i adjacent to 
Pete Fountain’s airport, told me, “There are 


some hills Pye used ovy combine on that I al- 
most can't walk up. They're nearly as steep 
as a barn roof.” 

¥et Palousers actually till those hills, pro- 
ducing some of the highest wheat vields in 
the country. Whitman County in Washineg- 
ton has averaged 40 bushels of wheat per 
acre since 1934, compared to the average 
U. 5. vield in those same years of 70 bushels. 
In good vears, with the average 15 to 25 
inches of rain or better, parts of the Palouse 
yield 100 bushels and as much as 150 in iso- 
lated draws. And there has never been a 
crop failure in its history. 

Even fears of crop failure after the erup- 
tion of Washington’s Mount St. Helens in 
May 1980 proved unfounded.* At Gary 
Morris's high-technology Gold Creek 
Ranch, about 260 miles from the volcano, I 
saw my boots covered with the fine gray tal- 
cum of its ash. 

“The first thing we noticed after the vol- 
cano blew was that the soil seemed mel- 
lower,” Gary told me, “almost as if the ash 
had mulched it, Then we had good rains, 
and when | harvested—instend of 60-bushel 
wheat, I got 100! The ash had helped retain 
moisture.” 

(rary, in his 50s, isa former Latah Coun- 
tv. Idaho, commissioner and school-board 
member, but he looked just right in his 
frayed bib overalls. “I consider myself a 
eyppo,” he said as we jolted around his 
§,000-acre farm in a pickup. The word 
comes from “gypsy,” and is a lumberman’'s 
term for an independent operator. He had 
quilted his spread together from 35 stump 
farms chiseled out of forest on the fringe of 
the Palouse. 

Hecdrove me up to his secret place, where 
he comes to think—to get away from his 
computer, soil studies, and CB radios. From 
there we gota fine view of his velvety, undu- 
lating farm, Moscow Mountain, Steptoe 
Butte, and the Hoodoo Mountains, “T hada 
caltleman visit from Montana, and he stood 

“The December 1981 Geogmarxic carried Rowe 
Findley’s report of Mount Sc. Helens" aftermath. 


Young old-fashioned formers Jim Dey and Beatrice Moore shun modern 
agricultural technology on a 15-acre farm near Moscow, Idaho, Beatrice uses 
manual cutters to shear their sheep and Angora goats, then dyes the wool with 
extracts of goldenrod, sumac, and other native plants to make tapestries. 
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on one of my hills like this and looked down 
at some cows I had, ‘My gosh,’ he said, ‘this 
country isso beautiful these cattle don't need 
nothing to eat, they can live on scenery.“ 

Leaning on a lone ponderosa pine, Gary 
said, “The Palouse is special because of its 
unique farming practices, Kansas has roll- 
ing hills, but almost no one farms them,” 

When homesteaders first came to the re- 
dion, they mostly settled and farmed in the 
valleys, but gradually they worked their 
way uphill, right to the top, as they discov- 
ered that the hills were just as fertile as val- 
levs. Unlike midwestern hills, which have 
thin, easily erodible topsoil, the Palouse hills 
have as much as four feet of it. However, 
poor farming practices in the past century 
have led to serious erosion problems. 

“Tn the 1890s some farmers were able to 
get the same vields that most of us get now, 
without any fertilizer or high-yield vanety of 
wheat,” Garv said. “Sixty-bushel wheat 
then and now. You can see why they wanted 
to call this area around Moscow ‘Paradise.’ " 

He laughed. “Originally, they called Mos- 
cow ‘Hog Heaven'—which it was, because 
pigs love all that camas root—but the ladies 
changed it to the more discreet Paradise.” 
Then in the 1870s, a man named Samuel 
Neff settled here and probably named the 
place Moscow, because he had lived near a 
community with that name in Pennsyiva- 
nia. Moscow (pronounced Mos-coh, not 
Ma’s cow) is Idaho's Palouse capital, rivaled 
by Washington's Pullman eight miles away. 

“All the early homesteaders needed to 
know was how to harvest wheat ona hill,” 
Gary said as he drove me back down, First, 
stationary threshers were used. They were 
set on fairly level ground and the wheat was 
brought to them, Then in the 1930s hydrau- 
lic, self-leveling combines were developed. 


BROTOTYPES of those hillside com- 

- bines were tested on the Clyde Farm, 

nestled a few miles outside Moscow 

between two hills. A sign on a large 

white wagon wheel proclaims: “The Clyde 
Farm Since 1877." 

Lola Clyde told me about the day Mount 
St. Helens blew. “It was Sunday, 2 p.m-., 
and my whole family, four generations 
of Clhydes, were together for a birthday 
party. The sky got darker and darker, and 
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everyone got worried. Then the ash began to 
falllike silver rain. Itmadea hissing sound. I 
said, ‘This is the way the Palouse was 
formed in the beginning, andit won't hurt us 
now.’ " She laughed. “And, lovebird, I was 
right! The ash made a mess, but it helped in- 
crease our crops.” 

Eighty-one years old, the daughter of the 
first Presbyterian minister sent to Moscow 
as a missionary, Lola declared that the Pa- 
louse has a history of unusual happenings— 
and of eccentric people—and she has seen 
and met most of them. 

She knew Frank “Psychiana” Robinson, 
who advertised that he “actually and liter- 
ally" talked with God. He ran a mail-order 
self-help religion in Moscow during the 
1930s and ‘40s that promised health and 
prosperity through positive thinking. With 
a million sets of lessons mailed out, it may 
have been the largest mail-order religion in 
the world. 


POLA ALSO KNEW Frank Brocke, a 
president of the First Bank of Troy, 
which started in that litth farming 
aw town in 1905 and now has 30 million 
dollars in assets. “Through all that growing, 
Frank never lost his sense of neighboring,” 
Lola said. “He kept right on giving loans on 
the basis ofa firm handshake, and most peo- 
ple paid them back, Once a man robbed the 
Bank of Troy, and after he got out of jail 
came to Frank for a car loan. Everyone else 
laughed, but Frank gave it to him, saying, 
‘This man has paid his dues.’” 

Frank Brocke’s kind of old-time Palouse 
neighboring is still going strong. While I was 
in the Palouse, a flash flood occurred in the 
Potlatch River area, endangering the barn 
and totally wiping out the pigsty, huge gar- 
den, and lawn of a recent widow. The bigh- 
way department didn't feel it was their job 
to help her drain the water. 

“Tell you what I hatl here before the 
flood," Eula Johnson, 78, said as she 
showed me around her flooded place. 
“Asparagus, rhubarbs, horseradish. And 
fruit? I had persimmons, I had. quince. 
Lookee here, I had nine different kinds 
of grapes." She stopped in the mud and 
glared at me, her white hair in tight 
braids. “First time the land ever been 
bad to me. Told George—this is my Garden 
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A gentle land belies ite volcanic underpinnings 


jormed by lava flows ages ago. Loter the melting 
of a glacial dam released the waters of huge Lake 


Missoula, inset. The resulting flood skirted the 


Palouse and tts undulating hills of wind-depostted 


silt, basis of the area's bountiful agriculture. 
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of Eden. I ¢an grow anything here,” 

Her husband, George, had died. “I get so 
lonely,” she said, “I stand up an ax handle 
and talk toit. Lawyer said I should sell. Sell? 
Where am | going? Where am I going? Out 
on a limb to sing to myself?” 

As we walked back to her house, she said, 
“Hell, 'm not goin’ to give up. I'd feel all 
fight if I could just get someone to help out, 
My husband painted the barn jes’ before he 
died. We've got to save the barn.” 

A few davs later some people at the Ante- 
lope Inn in nearby Kendrick talked it over, 


A Paradise Called the Palouse 


rented a pump, and came down and saved 
the barn. They drained about 40,000 gallons 
of muddy water into a culvert and charged 
Eula nothing. They didn't even know her. 

Recently f learned that Eula has found 
someone to help out. This summer she and 
her new husband, Mike Soto, will be work- 
ing the farm together. 

Eula Johnson and Lola Clyde have lived 
in the Palouse almost as long asit has existed 
as a settled area. [t wasn't homesteaded un- 
til the 1870s. Some families came from the 
Midwest, like the Clyvdes, who fled the great 
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grasshopper plagucin Kansas. Others were 
backtracking. The Palouse had been passed 
overearlier by migrants eager to settle fertile 
Vuallevs farther west. As those valleys filled 
up. settlers beran moving back east and re- 
alized the high rolling hills could be farmed 

Until then, of course, the Palouse be- 
langed to the Indians, a favonte summer 
gathering place for the Nez Perce, Palouse, 
and other tribes. They would dig the camas 
root, which they cooked and formed into 
cakes, and graze their lovely snowflake 
When the 
fur traders caw these spotted horses gallop 
to today's breeders, they 
would say, “That'’s‘a Palousey!” This even- 
tually became “Appaloosa,” and thats why 
today Moscow is the home of the Appa 
(not Palousev) Horse Clab. 

Before Indians and settlers the Palouse 





horses on the lush buncherass 


by, according 
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waz longin the making, and, as Lola pointed 
out, volcanism pla. ed a part, It begun 15 
million years aco when flow upon flow af 
lava from aseries of fissure eruptions leveled 
the area from the Rockies to the (ascacdes., 
creating a basalt plateau, The wind currents 
from the Pacific Ocean gradually carried 
sediment across the basalt, piling on it avers 
of silt, forming loess dunes. The loess ts a 
wind-deposited mixture of silt, clay, and 
come voicnmic ash, 40to6 ifeet deep, the ba- 


sis of the rich Palouse topsoil 








ETWEEN 13.000 and 
acosome of the greatest floods known 
in geologic history occurred in this 


18,000. years 


aren, A lobe of an ice sheet dammed a 
river near the Idaho-Montana border, creat- 
ing Lake Missoula, almost half the volume 
of Lake Michigan and 2,000 feet deep at the 





fam. The ice dam burst, sending 500 cubic 
miles of water at hich velocities down the 
drainage system of the Columbia River and 
qutacross the basalt plateau, strippingaway 
the loess. This process was repeated several 
times and had happened often before. 
These floods made channeled scablands 
out of a good deal of eastern Washington but 
left unscathed the higher delta-shaped area 
of Palouse topography. With those barren 
scablands to thé north and west, the rimland 
of the Snake River to the south, and the for- 
ested foothills of the Clearwater Mountains 
to the east, the lush Palouse became an en- 
tity unto itself, roughly 73 miles across. Its 
lushness may have given it its name. One 
view holds that when the French-speaking 
fur traders came, they found it covered with 
60 much bunchgrass that they named it the 
pelowse, the lawn, Another explanation, 





however, is that the name came from that 
of the main village of the local Indians. 
Today, of course, the buncherass has 
been shouldered out by profitable crops— 
and not just grain. Moscow now calls itself 
the drv-pea-and lentil capital of the world, 
center of an area producing virtually 100 
percent of the United States’ dry peas and 
lentils. But Moscow would rather brag on 
its culture than its cultivation, A bumper 
sticker reads, “The arts make Moscow spe- 
cial.” And witha resident «vmphony orches- 
tra and a ballet company that tours 
nationally, they do. The resulting atmo- 
sphere has attracted a thriving community 
of artists and back-to-rural-areas people. 
Pullman shares the symphony orchestra 
with Moscow, and matches that town's Uni- 
versity of Idaho with its Washington State 
University. How heavily these two towns, 
the economic hub of the Palouse, are in- 
vested in education and culture can be 
judged from the fact that in their combined 
43,000 population, 25,000 are students. 






UST OUTSIDE MOSCOW I stood in 
| @ hangar talking to one of the Univer- 
| sity of Idaho's successful graduates, 
F Kon Fountain, 36. His father, Pete, 
the crop duster who. hac shown me the Pa- 
louse for the first time, had proudly taken 
me tomeet him. Now co-owner of a small in- 
dustrial park on the edge of Moscow, Ronis 

still heavily involved in crop-dusting. 

“T'll tell you why,” Ron said, “When I 
was a kid, the Palouse was God's country, 
you could walk: anywhere, [t's too restricted 
todo that any more. But) can fly anywhere. 
Crop-dusting forces me to get up at dawn, 
the most beautiful time of day. | can see 
things nobocly else sees." 

Pete laughed. “You see the little weevils 
come out of the peas." Then he walked out of 
the hangar, got into his Super Cub. and tax- 
ied down the field to his house. “That's 


Double-edged windfall, volcanic ash 
clouds an alfalfa field near Palouse Falls 
after the 1980 Mount St. Helens eruption. 
Despite initial fears of crop loss and 
problems with clogged machinery, yields 
for same crops went up dramatically as 
the ash helped seal! in soil moisture. 
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Autumn brings an explosion of orange to maples that canopy a Moscow 


Dad's saddle horse,” Ron said, smilit 76, farms. “It's kind of unusual for an entire 
“He's lost without it family of five brothers and one sister to settle 
“After craduatine from the U. of ] w¢ 8=©=6o ight next to their parents, and all bein busi 
late és." Ronsaid.“Tlefthomeforacouple ness together, all happuy involved in crep- 
of years, traveled across the country, found dusting. With the grandchildren now, 
everything to be alike, asifevervone hadto there's 22 of us.” 
copy each other—so I came back, People He showed me the industrial park that he 
here have character. had built himself with hetp from his brothers 
We cot into his truck and rode down the and friends. “I learned independence from 
anding strip. He pointed out the homes of Dad. At my age, he wanted to make his liv 


twoofhis brothers. Craig, 34.andSteve.30, inefiving. 50 hecame tothe Palouse, 


and the acreage that another brother, Tim, ten acres, and single-handedly bull 
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street. In the lorgely treeless Palouse, such an abundance is a rare sight. 


airport. His attitude of try itand from a third. Randy paid his neighbors back 


ly the attitude of the Palouse, Here ws nk by helping with their harvest and preparing 


hig but Kite] its] nope: the Held for their next crops 
Phat faith in imi 


ination and hi: work I “ome sav the Smiths gre irvine to accom: 


ound throughout the Palouse, and it has plish the npoessible, beginning smal 


heen handed tothe young, KandySmith,27, farming ata time when the average farm in 


his Wire, , 25, and their daughter live Whitman County is more than 1,000 acres 


On a ltased 450-acre [arm near Stepto There's a lot of young people would like to 
Dheou first harvest was in LOO. Thev didn't farm, Randy «said, “but it's harder and 


own any equipment when they putin their harder forthem all the time. You see, alotol 
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the farmers are over 50 vears old. Not much 
room for new blood. But it’s a good life, and 
starting out in the Palouse, you don't have 
the chance of failure like you do in other 
places: In 1977 they had adrought here, and 
they still got 40 bushels an acre.” 

What worries Randy is the long haul 
“Next 20 vears, with fuel prices the way they 
are, you don't have 2,000 acres in the Pa- 
louse, it will be hard to survive.” 


FIC MOORE, a sculptor who lives out- 
side Pullman, owns only four acres, 
situated in a draw between two Pa- 
louse farms. He thinks he'll do fine: 

“Acre for acre I can beat the Palouse farm- 
ers’ yield.” He would, however, agree with 
Randy that “agribiz” is creeping up on the 
small farmer. 

A stocky man, full of energy, with two 
larire tattoos—one of a DA nther, the other of 
an eagle—each leaping off an arm, Vic 
expressed himself in no uncertain terms 
‘Some people around here think city slickers 
tan't stand the rigors of rural life,” he said, 
“hut that’s hogwash. I've owned these four 
acres for 18 years, and I've proved on them 
that artists can make great farm boys.” 

He then proceeded to show me. “For in- 
stance’—he pointed to an eight-foot-deep 
hole in his land—"“going to fill that up with 
topsoil,” He looked slyly up at the neighbor- 
ing farmer's hill. “I'm just waitin’ for a mice 
chinook wind"—a warming wind from the 
west—"to come along alter a freeze to turn 
that ground up there to mud.” He grinned 
“T can figure every couple of years I’m going 
to get alot of soil. You betcha.” Four times 
within the past ten years he has dug out and 
spread around as much as eight feet of rich 
runoff mul. 

Erosion is a serious problem in the Pa- 
louse. The tilling methods that predominate 
break up the soil into tiny bits. When the 
rain comes, it picks up the fine particles, 
sweeping them downhill and creating a net- 
work of rivulets on the slopes. 

A more spectacular but less common type 
of erosion occurs when mud forms and then 
slicles off the steep hills—in extreme cases to 
the tune of 300 tons per acre. This can hap- 
nen in a ane- or two-month penod when, as 
Vic pointed out, a warm spell thaws the fro- 
zen saturated soul 
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Gliding along placid waters, the 


women's crew of Washington State 
University works out along the Snoke 
River near the Almioty grain terminal 
The Cougar Crew once showed its 
mettle by rowing 375 miles down the 
Snake and Columbia Rivers:as part 
of a fund-raising drove. 

Fast on their feet, the University of 
Idaho women's rughy team, who call 
themselves the Dusty Lentils in honor 


of the crop that flourishes in the region, 


try to cut off a determined runner from 
the Snoke River Club team. 

Interstate sports rivainies ore keen, 
especially between the two universities, 
separated by only eight miles 
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Each year a5 much as a third of the ten 
million tons of soil lost in the deep Palouse 
finds its way into streams and rivers. 

The topsoil of the Palouse, an irreplace- 
able natural resource, took thousands of 
vears lo create; an incautious farmer can lose 
much of itin.an hour. Without careful farm- 
ing, the topsoil of the Palouse could vanish 
in the next hundred years. 

Progressive farmers like Gary Morris-at 
Gold Creek Ranch use several methods to 
prevent topsoil from running off, Gary uses 
a“'ne-till drill” developed specifically for the 
Palouse by Mort Swanson, a local farmer 
whose son now markets the drill nationally. 
Barely disturbing the topsoil, the drill cuts 
narrow grooves in the ground, 50 that there 
is less loose soil for water to wash away. It 
also leaves last year’s crop stubble, which 
anchors the soil and acts as a mulch. Gary 
bolsters the effect of the drill by design- 
ing terraces. to catch water and run it 
around hills om a contour, so that a con- 
duit is formed, forcing runoff to flow into 
arcas where it won't cause an erosion 
problem 


FTEN IN DRIVING around the Pa- 
louse, I felt like a human runoff, 
forced into conduits I didn't want to be 
in, run around hills, and dumped out 

Lord knows where. Once, when | had again 
become totally disoriented, a stranger I 
asked for directions sympathized, “The Pa- 
louse is a good place to go crazy in,” he said. 

All the deep Palouse looks much the same: 
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Beauty queens and sweet 
treats attract folks to the 
arinual ioe-cream. socuil in 
Colfox, Washineton (left), 
sponsored by the county 
historical society. Proceeds 
helped finance the 
restoration of Perkins Plouwse, 
bacheroumd, Gutte fy formes 
A, Perkins, first permanent 
resident of Colfax. 

An aspiring ballerina 
(right) practices in 
Ridenbough Hall at the 
University of Idaho in 
Moscow, home of the 
nationally recognized 
American Festival Ballet 


Endless swelling hills, no trees, no moun- 
tains, no hedgerows—nothing breaks up the 
wave upon wave of wheat. Because fences 
are no longer needed (there are few animals), 
you cannot tell where one farm. ends and an- 
other begins. Only the farmers remember. 

lf you're driving below the crests, where 
most of the roads run, there often is no sun, 
only silence and the wind. [tis aneeric expe- 
rience, and you can easily lose your bear- 
ings. Through this terrain Col. Edward 
Steptoe led his U.S. Army troops. In 1858 
they were surrounded and trapped by young 
warriors of the Spokane, Palouse, Coeur 
d'Alene, and Yakima tribes. 

Steptoe was hampered by the rollingland, 
and had to continually maneuver to keep on 
hich ground. Although Steptoe Butte bears 
his name, the battle was actually foughtona 
hill 15 miles away at Rosalia. Colonel Step- 
toe and his men finally ran out of ammu- 
nition, left their equipment behind, and 
retreated at night, aided by the Nez Perces. 

Helen McGreevy, 51, regards the Nez 
Perces with affection. Her family home- 
steaded by the rimland of the Snake River in 
the southern Palouse, and she lives nearby 
to this day, in the little farming town of Cal- 
ton. We drove te Wawawai Bay County 
Park and climbed a hill to have a look at the 
Snake. Helen said, “When I was growing 
up, the Nez Perces would come along Union 
Flat Creek looking for camas.and then camp 
here at Wawawai.” 

I looked for traces of the Indian encamp- 
ment and saw instead Bover Park and the 
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Lower Granite Dam. The area is now part of 
aniniand waterway that links the Palouseto 
Portland and other international ports, 
whence Palouse wheat goes to Japan, Ko- 
rea, Inclia, and Egypt. 

But Helen was seeding it as it used to be, 
before the: valley was flooded. “The Nez 
Perces came here every vear to graze their 
Appaloosas and fish for salmon in the 
Snake. They stayed most of the summer, 
fishing and smoking their catch. Came right 
by our farm. 

“When I was five, during the harvest of 
1906, a Nez Perce knocked on our door. It 
was 5:30 a.m.; the family had just sat down 
to breakfast. The Indian couldn't speak En- 
glish, but he signed—kept pointing to his 
chest. then our cow: My father finally un- 
derstood. Needed milk for the papoose—the 
mother was dry. 

“My dad asked my mother to get the milk; 
then he noticed two hungry-looking little 
boys on the back of the squaw’s horse. The 
Nez Perce father sigmed that they could 
wait, but my dad wouldn't give him the milk 
till the boys got fed. Mother gave them sand- 
wiches and cookies. 

“The next vear about the same time in Au- 
gust, my dad found a salmon on the back 
stoop. He asked all the neighbors, but noone 
knewa thing about it. Then at the next har- 
vest the same thing happened, and my dad 
understood. It was the Nez Perce. As long as 
we lived there, we always vol asalmon atthe 
same time ¢ach vear.” 


IKE HELEN, Henry Fitch, former mill 

worker, gyppo logger, politician, and 

) dedicated stump farmer, had long 

memories, but not long enough to suit 

him. Henry's father bounced west from 

lowa, tried several places, and finally set- 

tled here with his family when Henry was 

just a boy. Yet, when I met him last year, 

Henry maintained, “I haven't been in the 
Palouse long enough.” 

“When cid vou come?” 

“Nineteen eleven.” 


At 77, Henry was still handsome, with 
kind eves and smile, barelva wrinkle on his 
face. He showed me around his 307-acre 
farm, then invited me to lunch at his home, 
set peacefully among ponderosa pines above 
the Palouse River. His wife, Grace, serveda 
delicious beef stew, 

While we were cating, Murray Benjamin, 
Henry's 80-year-old friend from the Pot- 
latch lumber mill, came to visit. Murray 
used to test samples at the mill; Henry, who 
started at the mill at 14, became a foreman. 

“We were jes’ creenhorns. Didn't know 
any better than to work,” Murray said. 

“Just pine savages from J-dee-ho,” Henry 
agreed. “We put everything we had into it.” 

“A foreman said about the two of us, ‘If! 
hart a full crew of those two bovs, Td be out 
ofa job."" 


COULD HEAR the Potlatch mill whis- 
tle blow; lunchtime was over, Still T lis- 
tened to two old men talking of gyppo 
logging, of how Henry worked 276 years 
and never applied for his pension from the 
mill: “Never would be a public nuisance,” 
They recalled how the Wobblies, the leit- 
ist Industrial Workers of the World, tried to 
organize the mill about 1917. Henry was lis- 
tening to long-ago voices: ‘One more meet- 
ing and the mill will close,’ the boss said. So 
Potlatch workers accepted another union, 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men,” Henry stared off. “I can't get over the 
gift of seeing into things, and how they came 
to be.” All the while Grace stood over him 
slowly combing his hair with her fingers. 
Henry was an understatement, like the 
landscape of the Palouse itself. A few 
months later he died. I could easily have 
missed meeting him. And that's true of the 
Palouse too. I could have missed it until I 
learned from Henry Fitch and his neigh- 
bors—Eula and the strangers who helped 
her beat the mud, Frank Brocke, who gave 
the very man who robbed his bank a loan— 
“the gift of seeing Into things,” which in the 
Palouse means neighboring. 0 


A thin powder of early snow accents furrows holding the promise of a fruitful 
spring: seedlings of hardy winter wheat. Palouse soil—#0 to 60 feet deep— 
absorbs the gentle rains and:snows that bring an average of 20 inches of 
precipitation a year, a perennial blessing on a land richly endowed. 
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By ELEANOR E. STORRS 


Photographs by BIANCA LAVIES 
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F ALL the wild animals of the 
Americas, few art as amazing in 
aspect, actions, and vulnerability 
to one great human affliction as 

the armadilios., 

Travelers in the Gulf states usually see 
them by day scattered along the roads, 
where they have been killed during the night 
by cars and trucks. Mostof these killsare not 
caused by wheel hits. Armadillos have acu- 
rious jump reflex when startled, Whena car 
roars over them, they bound off the road al- 
most vertically, hitting the underside. 

Dead, they look like deflated footballs 
with tails. Alive, clad in armor and clumsy 
in gait, they coulel pass for pocket dinosaurs. 
Nocturnal insummer, they doze through the 
dav in burrows, surfacing near dusk to dig in 
anthills for ants, which they lap up with 
sticky flicking tongues as single-mindedly as 
a child licking an ice-cream cone. 

The nine-banded armadillo, which 
ranges from northern Argentina to the 
southern United States, and a few close 
armadillo cousins in South America are the 
only mammals known to bear identical qua- 
druplets routinely, Sometimes embryos dic, 
so triplets or twins are born, but the stan- 
dard litter size is four pups. Derived froma 
single fertilized ovum, all are of the same sex 
and all contain identical sets of genes. 

I have studied armadillos for 18 years, 


initially to search out the similarities and 
differences between genetically identical 
quadruplets. Since armadillos don't breed 
well in captivity, most of the quacruplets I 
raised came from pregnant animals taken in 
the wild. From them I learned a startling 
fact; While the identical quadruplets resem- 
bled each other closely, sometimes major 
differences occurred, much greater than 
would be expected if the mighty genes com- 
pletely dominated inheritance. 

Recently I've discovered other startling 
facts about armadillo reproduction, the 
most striking being that, due to delay in de- 
velopment of the embryo, the period of ges- 
tation can be as long as 20 months, instead of 
the eight traditionally given. This is almost 
as long as that of the elephant, which has the 
longest period among mammals. 

In the wild, armadillos are healthy ani- 
mals with life spans of at least ten years, In 
the laboratory we discovered a chink in their 
armor—they are highly susceptibic toa few 
human diseases, the most grievous being 
leprosy. This finding was the climax of a 
century-long search for an animal in which 
to study this ancient ill, and suddenly pro- 
pelled the armadillo to a position of promi- 
nence in medical science. 

Long before this medical interest, the ar- 
macillo excited scientific curiosity because 
of the medieval-looking armor it wears. The 


Jack-in-the-box lift-off vaults an alarmed armadillo three feet into the air. The 
fright reflex is often fatal when the ancient mammal meets its worst modern enemy— 
the car—and springs against the moving chassis. But the decline of natural 
predators, such os wildcots and wolves, has helped the South American native make 
a remarkable leap in range and population across the southern United States. 
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for its survival tor 55 million years. Yet it ts 
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keep their dinners fresh, The nine-banded 
armadillo cannot, as fabled, protect itsell 
during pursuit by rolling up into a ball; thisis 
anatomically impossible, though the three- 


banded armadilios of So 





uth America are 
perfectly engineered to tio $0. 

What is the advantage of armor tf it is 
vulnerable to the teeth of large carnivores? 
Armadillas cannot outrun a human in the 
open Geld, much less a dog, But humans 
rive up pursuit and dogs slow when arma 
dillas escape into thick brush. Thev scurry 
through thickets, protected from thorns and 
cutting herbage by their armor. Thus the 
;Carapace 1s more lke acow boy 5 
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a great delicacy by Incians, The Aztecs sold 
live armadillos for cocoa beans in the Tlate- 


lolco market of Tenochtitlan at the time of 





the conquistadores. Dnegode Landa, burner 
of many of the sacred books of the Maya, 
noted in 1566 that armaciilo meat “is very 
tender and good to eat.” Yetin Mexicoa few 
vears ago IT had no luck finding armadillo 
meat in the markets, though | saw hunters 
bringing armacillos in to feed their families 

Some consider armadillas beneficial for 
what they eat. They play a role in pest con- 
iro. since insects are their favorite food, and 
they spend most waking hours rooting inthe 
soil far beetles, ants, and grubs. A million 
armadillos could destroy 100,000 metric 
tons of insects each vear 

In Louisiana and elkewhere armadillo 
evince a passion for fire ants. Like the Ca- 
tuns, they must like hot food. Biologist Ar- 
turo Jimenez told me that the tastes of 
armacillos found near Monterrey, Mexico, 
areeven more exotic. Inthe stomach of one 


animal he found ten tarantulas 
a small snake, and a toad 

But not everyone considers the armadillo 
a friend to man. Some ranchers claim that 
cattle break their legs by stepping into arma: 
dillo burrows. Since armadillos prefer to dig 
burrows close to the trunks of trees, in the 
steep banks of streams, or in deep brush, 
stepping into them there would appear un- 
likely. Farmers may have a better case when 
they charge that armadillos uproot crops 
while pica ing for insects. But the damage 
eiched against the benefits of 
soil aeration and pest control, 

In general, armadilos are pretty well 
liked. They Homely, un- 
gainiv, and not too bright, they epitomize 
the underdog and elicit our sympathy 
Armadillo festivals, races, comic books, 
T-shirts, ane pasters have 30 ept the South 
during the past décade. Texas jewelers have 
recently advertised gold armadillo rings. 
pendants, and pins. 
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Alas, armadillos make poor pets, as my 
husband and I found in Texas, where we 
captured our first animal for my biochem1- 
cal research. We named her Army, an affec- 
tionate shortening of armadillo. she was 
easily tamed, used «litter box without train- 
ing, like a cat, and never attempted to bite. 
However, like all armadillos, she emitted a 
musky odor from scent glands located near 
the base of her tail, which soon permeated 
my kitchen where she lived. 

She slept peacefully most of the day, but 
at night bedlam broke loose, She knocked 
over chairs, upended wastebaskets, and 
slammed into anything that would make 
noise. Anything movable she moved, and 
anvthing breakable she broke. As my arma- 
dillo colony grew, the din became devastat- 
ing. We finally exiled Army and her friends 
to a tool shed that, unfortunately, was locat- 
el near our bedroom window. The none 
they made at night banging Into its metal 


walls made sleep almost impossible. Our 
night is their day.and the two don't mix, 
After we moved to Louisiana, lattempted 
to raise armadillos born in the lab. Though 
aur animal quarters were far from ready, I 
was determined to goon with my work. Fe- 
males were brought into the colony in late 
stages of pregnancy in February. Results 
were disastrous. The females did not nurse 
the voung and often cannibalzed them 
Finally, I separated five sets of newborn 
young from their mothers and housed them 
in plastic boxes. I used cliapers tor becicing 
and heating pads to provide gentle warmth 
During the dav I fed them at the lab, but 
at night took them home in my van and 
perched their boxes on a bench by my bed. 
I had no formula, no schedule, nothing! | 
had to be guided by experience with my son, 
Ben, who was then a vearling. | prepared 
batches of formula, put them in bottle 
Warmers, and set my alarm toringevery two 
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Quick-draw tongue of the armadillo can snare dozens of insects, the staple diet 
Emerging usually near dusk from individual burrows, these poor-sighted relatives 
of the anteater rely on a strong sense of smell to locate insect prev-—then dig 
furiously to unearth it, But the armadilla’s aid in pest confrot meets little faves 
since it often uprodts crops and lawns 
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hours. Lcould not feed the babies witha nip- 
ple onmedicine dropper, since Loould not get 
them to nurse and swaliow. Reluctantly, I 
resorted to a stomach tube fitted witha hy- 
podermic syringe to measure the quid and 
genily introduce it into each tiny stomach 
Then each morning, tired and rec-eved, | 
truncdlecd my babies back to work with me 
Mot all of them survived, anc each loss 
Was a personal one, as Well as a professional 
defeat. When aset of quadruplets dwindles 
to three, the survivors are still of screntific 
interest; when only two remain, their value 
ic marginal. A cole survivoris only a pet 
One complete set lived to maturity. This 
we named the Tet Set, because of the speed at 
Which they streaked around their pen. Their 
shells were undersized and did not seem 
large enough to fit ther bodies, looking like 
six-inch crusts on eight-inch pies. But the 
Jetters were so active and friendly that 
I did not have the heart to use them for 





Hand-size at three months, the “little 
ormored one" reaches on average length of 


two feet, Bronded “Hoover hog’ inthe 
Lipression, aninadiilo meat finds fans 


today os “Texds turkey. 


The Astoniviine Annadilia 


experiments; in that context, mv first al- 
tempt to hand-rear armadillos failed, 

The next vear was happier, Our animal 
quarters were reacdy, and we were able to 
bring pregnant animals in from the wild in 
early January, giving them more time to 
adapt. Manv gave birth to voung and suck- 
led them successfully. In the spring we 
ifarmned how to dig intearmadille burrows to 
obtain litters of quacruplet young that were 
old enough to-eat on their own. Within four 
years about half my colony of 300 animals 
were members of quadruplet sets 





Members of an Ancient Order 


Though my attempts to rear armadillos 
suggest their vulnerability in captivity, 
they are actually champion survivors in the 
wild. Armadilios, tree sloths; and anteaters 
are the only living remnants of the order 
Aenarthra, which evolved and flourished in 
sauth America beginning about 53 million 
years ago. Some of the ancient xenarthrans 
Were enormous 

Twoaned a half million vears ago, after the 
Panamanian land bridge connecting the 
Americas rose from the seas, some of these 
animals migrated into what is now the 
U.S... where they flourished. An extinct ani. 
mal resembling. the nine-banded armadillo 
but larger! Das ypus beilus) wasonce numer- 
ous Near my present home in Florida. And 
an even larger one (Holmesina sepientrio- 
fais), about the size ofa black bear, ranged 
as far north as Kansas and North Carolina. 

“AT the armacillos in the United States 
vanished about five to ten thousand years 
aro. Dr. Gordon Edmund of the Roval On- 
tario Museum told me. The reasons for this 
are still unknown. The tens of thousands of 
nine-banded armadillos that now exist in 
Florida are probably descendants of a fe- 
cund few that escaped from captivity near 
Cocoa, Florida, only half acentury ago. 

The immigrant nine-banded armadillos 
from South America did survive in Mexico, 
and from there, during the 19th century, be- 
tan one of the most rapid expansions in 
mammalian history. They were first report- 
edinsouthern Texasin 1854, Blocked by the 
western deserts, they spread north to Kan- 
eas and Missouri and east toward Florida 

Pioneers crossed the Mississippi in the 
early 1940s. Their usual method of fording 
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Shortchanged tn beauty, groce, ond intelligence, the 
underdog armadtilo (left) became a winner in medicine in 
]O7] when it wos discovered to be one of the few creatures 
other than mon known te contract leprosy. Lack of a 
Orn test aubject long hompered research on this 
SRL On nerve disease that affects some. 12 million people, 
perhaps 4,000 in the United States, Now a vaccine is 
ready for testing. 

As part of the international research effort, author ir 
Eleanor Storrs cultivates leprosy bacilli tin armadillos ot the 
Flonda Institute of Technology, Outside the infectious- 
disease lob sie checks. new arrival for-evidence of infection 
fabove), Some wild armadillos in Lowsiana and a few in 
Texas have been found to carry leprosy. Although there is no 
evidence that they thrunsmit if fo man, extreme coution & 


hohe in all research with infected aniomals. 
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Red SEVER We hd Advancing on two fronts, armaciflos regain 
perth mee ny oar ty territory occupied by a larger prebistoric ancestor. 
Frigid winters north and arrd climes west contain 
Sali doo fhe march. Florida's population, introduced by 
aT STE 402 man, has recently met the advance from Texas 
Fait ti peat where armadillos have become a grass-roots 
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small rivers is to gulp air and inflate their 
stomach and intestines; then they can swim 
even in their heavy armor. Or, since they 
can hold their breath as long as six minutes, 
they walk on the riverbed. But the Missis- 
sippi is too deep and treacherous for these 
techniques. They may have floated across 
on driftwood or simply hitched a ferry ride. 
Recently these Texas hordes, which 
reached the Florida Panhandle in the early 
1970s, have collided with the descendants of 
the escaped armadillos, which moved up 
from peninsular Florida into the Panhandle 
They are probably commingling amicably. 


Unlikely Medical Assistants 


For medical science this plethora of arma- 
dillos is a boon, since the animal has become 
an important factor in the fight against lep- 
rosv, This came about as a serendipitous 
surprise. I had lost my heart to armadillos, 
but my husband, Dr. Harry Burchfield, 
continued our research on curative drugs. In 
1968 he answered an advertisement for 
someone to research a drug called dapsone, 
then being used in Vietnam for malaria. We 
were awarded a contract, but the stuches 
were to be on leprosy, not malaria. 

Before the contract award, Dr. C.C. 
Shepard of the Center for Disease Control in 
Atlantaand othermembers ofthe U. 5. Lep- 
rosy Panel visited our laboratories to assess 
our capabilities. Seeing that we were only 
casually acquainted with leprosy, Dr. Shep- 
ard and his group briefed us on the problem. 

Uncommon in the United States, leprosy 
is notas rareas most Americans imagine; itis 
still a great plague, a crippling, disfiguring 
disease that afflicts 12 to 13 million people, 
mostly in developing countries, many of 
whom are children. 

Although the bacillus that causes leprosy 
was identified in 1873, research aimed at its 
control was difficult because it was not pos- 
sible to grow the bacillus in a test tube. And 
attempts to produce advanced disease in 
experimental! animals had failed, although 
Shep had been able to grow the bacillus in 


mouse footpads, which have alow tempera- 
ture, about 30°C. 

As Shep talked, I began to'see a possible 
link between armadillos and leprosy. Lepro- 
sv attacks the cooler parts of the body suchas 
the nose and ears. I knew that armadillo 
body temperatures range between 28° and 
43°C, compared to 37° for humans, Shep 
mentioned that three: yeurs or more mitst 
elapse between infection of humans and de- 
velopment of active disease. Armadillos 
could live for 12 to 15 vears in captivity, am- 
ple time to develop advanced disease. 

Then Shep told me something that con- 
vinced me the armadillo could be an ideal 
animal model. “Some scientists,” he said, 
*helieve that susceptibility to leprosy is in- 
herited.” I knew I could answer this ques- 
tion with the armadillo quadruplets. If one 
pupin a litter of four developed leprosy after 
all had been inoculated, then the other three 
should develop leprosy about the same time, 
providing susceptibility is inherited. 

Working with Dr. Waldemar F. Kirch- 
heimer of the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Carville, Louisiana, and others, 
we inoculated four unrelated armaziillos 
that had been captured in the wild. The 
sample of infected tissue; sent by Dr. Chap- 
man H. Binford of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology in Washington, D.C., 
contained bacilli taken from a leprosy pa- 
tient in Suriname. After 17 months one of 
these animals died of leprosy. 

Sixteen more armadillos were inoculated, 
none of which were known to be related. Of 
these 20 animals, cight developed severe 
leprosy. We avoided using identical quadru- 
plets at this time, since genetically this 
would have reduced the sample size from 
twenty to five animals. 

A few vears later we inoculated 11 sets of 
quadruplets with leprosy bacilli. Six months 
afterward, four animals developed disease 
symptoms almost simultaneously, All four 
animals were members of the same quadru- 
plet set. The odds of this happening by 
chance are extremely low. 


Sink or swim: Both tactics work for the armadillo. Able to hold ite breath for as 
long as six minutes, an armadillo can sit underwater like a rock or stroll across the 
hottom. To cross a wide body of water, it swallows air to inflate the stomach and 
intestines-and, with this added buoyancy, paddles toward a mew shore. 
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Now hundreds of armadillos have been 
inoculated and have developed leprosy in 
laboratories in the: United States, South 
America, and Europe. A major weapon in 
the fight against leprosy has been found. 

Several years after transmitting leprosy 
to armadillos in the laboratory, we were 
stunned to discover wild armadillos in Lou- 
isiana that were naturally infected with the 
disease. Subsequently, other scientists re- 
ported a few in Texas. Florida animals ap- 
pear to be free of the disease. Despite the 
extremely high susceptibility of this species 
to leprosy, the way the disease is actually 
contracted is not known. 

Armadillos do not develop ordinary hu- 
man leprosy; their disease is usually severe 
and fatal, Time between infection and de- 
velopment of symptoms is six months to four 
vears, compared to three to six years in hu- 
mans. In our investigations, 80 percent of 
the armadillos inoculated developed lepro- 
sv. Prestirmably because of their low body 
temperatures, the disease affected tissues 
such as brain, spinal cord, and lungs— 
which are not affected in humans. 

Infected armadillo tissues contain many 
times more bacilli per gram than are found 
in advanced human cases. One severely in- 
fected armadillo can produce enough bacilli 
to meet the current world demand fora sub- 
stance called lepromin, 

A reagent used for the prognosis of lep- 
rosy, lepromin derived from humans ts 
scarce. Lepromin from armadillos can be 
highly purified, is abundant, and is as reli- 
able in its results, 

Lepromin is injected in many patients 
with leprosy to preclict the course the disease 
willtake. Ifared lump appears on the skin at 
the point of injection four to five weeks later, 
the patient has strong resistance, and will 
probably develop one of the milder forms of 


the disease, tuberculoid leprosy. This is of- 
ten self-curing, though nerve damage may 
cause severe Crippling. 

If no skin reaction is seen, the victim has 
poor resistance and will probably develop 
lepromatous leprosy. lf untreated, this more 
severe form of the disease can result in thick- 
ening, nodules, and loss of feeling in the 
skin, hoarseness, loss of eyebrows, collapse 
of the nose, general disfigurement, and 
sometimes blindness. 


New Vaccine Offers Hope 


Leprosy has finally emerged from the 
shadow af medieval medicine into the main- 
stream of science, one of the last of the great 
human plagues todoso. The availability ofa 
source of abundant leprosy bacilli, provided 
by the armadillo, has spurred new efforts to 
develop a vaccine, with the cooperation of 
scientists around the world. 

Since 1972 [have assisted the Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization in establishing 
armadillo colonies for research on leprosy 
in Latin American countries where both 
leprosy and armadillos occur. 

The World Health Organization also has 
an exciting project under way, in which lam 
invelved. Begun in 1974, the Immunology 
of Leprosy program involves research work- 
ers in many countries: Using leprosy bacill 
grown in armadillos, they have been able to 
undertake Immunology research that was 
not possible before, They have developed a 
purified vaccine that protects mice against 
infection. Preliminary tests of the vaccine 
with humans may start this year. We believe 
that the bacilli needed for even a large field 
trial can be supplied by armaiiillos. 

I feel certain that with the aid of this ani- 
mal, leprosy will become better understood 
and wavs of conquering it will be found. 
Some of these are already in sight. a 


NEW VOLUME OF RESEARCH REPORTS AVAILABLE 


The 1athin the National Geographic Society's series of Research Reports summarizes the results of 
72 scientific projects supported by the Society in 1971 and 1972, This 730-page volume, compiled by 
John 5. Lea and Nancy Link Powars, reviews investigations in many fields, including carly-man 
research in Africa, exploration for historic lost vessels, marine geology, archaeology in Europe and 
the United States, and studies of fish, mammals, insects, and birds. 

Copies of the latest volume and the other 12, covering projects started in 1890-1954, 1955-60, 1961- 
62, and in subsequent years through 1971, tay be ordered at $7.50 each, postage paid, by writing 
Dept. 61, National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C.20036. Request later billing if desired. 
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THEY MAKE IT. 
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How we paid a taxi service. 


—The Boeing Company 
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Lecause you never know 
where you might end up. 





The incredible shrinking computer 
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We're so confident of the new Polaroid 600 speed instant 
film and the new Polaroid Sun Cameras that we believe 

it's possible for you to get 10 good shots for 10 earnest tries 
every time. 10 for 10! The secret i is I in having the world's 








fastest color print film and the unique light mixing cameras 

that use it. The Polaroid Sun Cameras. In fact, we're so 

proud, we've even backed it up with Free Smile Insurance: 
Polaroid 
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SANTA FE 


To a native New Mexican, the pictures of 
wealthy Anglos (March 1982) in. their pseudo- 
adobe homes filled with beautiful artwork only 
helped my resentment grow stronger. Why 
wasn't there a picture of a prominent Spanish 
lawyer ora proud working family in their finely 
furnished home? The article only serves to per- 
petuate the myth that all Spanish people long fer 
a hew rider with a crushed-velvet interior. 
Juana Herndndez 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Toevervone who has hada love affair with Santa 
Fe, vour delightful article was pure joy 

Betty J. Garry 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Hot tubs! Kooks! Eccentrics! Rich art-zallery 
owners! Ultra-rich retirees! An ex-con! This is 
Santa Fe? No mention of four fine museums, 
two colleges, No mention of poverty pockets 
and unemployment and lack of public trans- 
portation. Makes me wonder how accurate your 
reports are fromother parts of the world 
Wilma L. Bell 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


We strugele with space constraints and selectiy- 
fyinad ourartictes and photographs awe seek 
lo portray a city orentive region's distinctive and 
unique Character, Both Spanish and Indian tap- 
roots of Santa Fe were represented, as were ity 
natin ortets, employment problems, the Santa 
Fe Opera, New Mexico School for the Deaf, and 
Lee werld-renouned ancient Dedian collection of 
the School of American Reveurch. 


PERU 


Asadual national, American and Peruvian, lam 
often confronted by frends who wish to know 
more about Peru than I can tell them myself 
Your article “The Two Souls of Peru" (March 
182}is past the eloquent portrayal of my country 
for which | have long been searching. jAfil 
Feficttactones! 
Carmela Acosta McCain 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Archaeological sites around the world are deteri- 
orating at an accelerated pare, and abuses by 


tourists are a leaving cause. How dare you solicit 
membership in the Society (Nomination Page) 
with a photograph of two staff members clam- 
bering on Machu Picchu’s Inti Huatane stone! 
The ropes around this religious sculpture should 
Make it clear evento an American tourist that he 
should keep his distance, 
(Clyde F. Holt 
Hineshurg, Vermont 


We agreé that artfacolegical sites require protec- 
tion, Ai on dius case the entire Inti Hualana 
Matform is open to the pwhlic; there were mo ropes 
barring access. The stones hove beem walked on 
by Jncas and modern tourists alike. Happily, 
tere tr wo mere of herr passing oF OMFS, 


“The Two Souls of Pera” included « statement 
about the Incas’ lack of knowledie of the wheel 
and the absence of beasts of burden. [ would like 
te suggest that the Incas constructed no wheeled 
vehicles becuase they lacked horses, donkeys, 
oxen, or other domesticated beasts capable of be- 
ing trained to pull them. Since wheeled toys 
mate by Mexican Indians hove been unearthed 
by urchaeologists, itis possible that the Incas also 
understood the principle of the wheel, but did not 
put the wheel to use, 
James W. Whalen 
Kenmore, New York 


My utmost compliments on “The Two Souls of 
Peru.” For enthusiastit explorers, & map of the 
Inca trail may be ordered from the South-Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, Box 3714, Lima 100, Peru. 
This is a map of the original Inca trail leading to 
Machu Picchu. 

Brian R. McNamee 

Bozeman, Montana 


SUDAN 


Your article on Sudan (March 1982) wasexcel- 
lent, except that most geographers claim that the 
word Sudan is derived from sudd, be, the 
switnpy nature of the land, and not Bilad as Sw- 
dan or “land of the blacks.” Also the word 
kiowapah means “merchant” or “trader” and mot 
“a white man,” 
Ambroz Ferrena 
New York, New York 


The Embassy of Sudae. and scholars confirm our 
dermation of the name Sudan. Khawajah, ac- 
cording to Arabists, most accurately translates as 
“non-Arab” of “foreigner” dn Sudan this berm 
has come to mican “wiite mon,” 


PALAU SALT LARES 


After William M. Hamner transferred Mastigeas 
jellyfish from one Palau salt lake to another ( Feb- 
ruary 1982}, did he return them to the original 
lake? Though the results were interesting, didn’t 
this approach carry a considerable risk of con- 
founding future research by introducing foreign 
Organisms? 
Martin Webster 
Charlotwe, North Carolina 


Dr. Hamner transferred only six Mastigias for a 
day's observation and then removed them to pre- 
verve as pecimenns. 


QUEBEC HYDROPOWER 


Regarding your view of the James Bay project 
(March 1982), I would like to sugwest that this 
monumental engineering feat isan even greater 
environmental catastrophe, From the project's 
inception, the Quebec government has «wept 
asice native rights along with any concern for the 
devastating impact on a wonderful ecosystem. 
Jobn ML Szirsak 

Brantford, Ontario 

Any large-scale energy project cannot help bul 
have an impact on the land and people, We re- 
ported on both the colossal engineering feat of the 
James Bay project and on tee status of the Cree 
Indians. The provect has indeed altered the eco- 
system of northern QOuebec—fish mow jump 
where caribow once roamed—hul the province 
considers the economic progress worth Lhe price, 


Tam not sure that the impressive before and after 
photographs of the flow in the Eastrnain River 
(pages 412-13) tell an accurate story. The trees 
suggest that one was taken in spring and the oth- 
erin fall, Tt seems thal nature is responsible fora 
considerable amount of the diminished flow. 
John C. Kendall 
Fresno, California 


Although the photographs were taken af different 
times of the year, the fact remains thal 8s percent 
ofthe Eastmain's flow has been diverted. 


GOLOGS 


The author (February 1982) lost his credibility in 

claiming there is almost no wildlife in the Anye- 

magen region. [fthisis true, where did the family 

shown on page 253 get the pile of deer antlers and 
the Himalayan fox that was hung ona pole? 

Gee Tsang 

Guelph, Ontario 


The author and his party, which included zoalo-. 


gists particularly interested in the animal life, 
did see afew gocelles and deer, bul not anywhere 
near Lie numbers reported im the past. 


NAPOLEON 


Your article on Napoleon (February 1982) saysin 
a caption that the farmhouse of La Haye Sainte 
was held by British troops during the Battle of 
Waterloo. The actual defenders were the King's 
German Legion. As the Duke of Wellington him- 
self credited the KO Lasthe only foreign unit of a 
quality equal to that of his better British units, it 
might have been mentioned. 
John Koster 
Midland Park, New Jersey 


The German Legion of King George [7] served as 
part of the British army under Wellington. The 


forcés against Napoleon at Waterloo included 


other German, Dutch-Belgian, and Prussian 
troops, tee last under Bliicher's conmpaund 


Dees anyone know whence the saying, “Not 

tonight, Josephine!” originated, and what the 

occasion was for Napoleon to deny himself the 
arms of such a beautiful lady? 

Andrew D. Mctrinedle 

Victoria, British Columbia 


The quote ts apocryphally attributed to Napoleon 
tut is probably an English wiusic-hall phrase 
referring to the emperor. It has come to indicate 
refusal of amerons advances. 


TAIWAN 


Your February 1950 feature on Formosa unfor- 
tunately carried no photos of the “towering cliffs” 
of Taroko Gorge, Your January 1982 feature on 
Taiwan used Taroko Gorge as a lead! and later 
described it as “awesome... nature's monu- 
ment in granite and marble"—but still no illus- 
trations, Your January 2014 feature on the 
islands of China should show the subject of these 


‘superlatives or your loyal readers may grow 


impatient. 
Gaylord Burke 
Pittsfield. Massachusetts 


Ourmeostrecentanticiec derail mainiy with the peo- 
fle amd progress of the island; therefore, we chose 
photographs pertaining to those subjects. When 
we next publish on Torwon, we will try for a pic- 
tare of Taroko Gorge that docs i full puatice. 
Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographtc Magazine, Box 37448, 
Washington, D.C. 20075, and should tnchide 
sender's address and telephone mimber, Nol all 
letiers can be used, Those that ore will often be 
edited and excerpled, 


National Geographic, June [982 


Helping our employees 
to work safely. 
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And wete succeeding. 










For the third year ina row, a Bethlehem And were just as proud of the people at 
mine has won the coveted Sentinels of Viine 108 of our Marion-Barbour Division 
Safely Award* os the safest coal mine in m northern West Virginia, They won this 
Lhe country, top aiward in 1o78 and {oro 


The 190 men and women of Mine 25 in 
¥, | =a F - fl. 5 ‘ aL Pa 7 t+. ; : ; 

our Beth-Elkhorn Division, Jenkins, Ky., of production; the two cannot be separated. 
worked 332,079 hours in 1980 without a Qlur best defense against injuries and acci- 
icant Rane pinata hatremarkable dents isa safet ¥-COnSsCLoUSs employe. 
safety performance won them the 1980 


At Bethichem, safety is an inteyral part 


That's why safety education and training 
award, bre most receril Piven. Ve re proud pla i! such a vital role at all CLF Oper ations — 


of them, our mines, Our steel plants, our shipyards. 


Bethlehem 





Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016 


“Inthe past 15 years, I've had 35 driving lessons, 35 driving instructors, 
but only one refrigerator. A Frigidaire” 


Photte LAr 

The odds are, your baby will be bom healthy 
Because thanks to research and improved 
medical care, the chances af brain damage at 
birth are becoming less and less. But it still 
happens. so the fight against Cerebral Palsy 


© 





goes on, a5 does the need tar money to sup. 
port programs that bring help to the children 
and adults affected by it. Whatever 

you contnbute can mean better odds 

for the next generation of babies, 


TS) BENEFIT UNITED CERFARAL PALSY 


Any light's automatically right ' Magica) warranty. The S701 m 
for Beautiful pictures within the range warranted for 5 full years, the S60 tors g 
 Ghour uncanny electronic llash-every-tine. ™ Ho with normal uae, camera malfiimctions 2 
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Atevery “@ 
Lenox setting, 
Wausau proves 
its objectivity. 


our insurance programs were handled. Wausau 


Lenox — renowned for fine china and crystal iocuses On OUriniperian! EXPosures, not routine 
has 16 locations. from Lawrenceville, ew hers inspections iif fussing over Uivin. 

to Austin, Texas. At each, they peed an objective “Wausau's objectivity,” says Mr. Clark, 
thaurer — one that concentrates on essential “identifies our problems and helps us eliminate 
services, And at each, the local Wausau service them. That's what makes each plant's cost-reduc- 


people have esiab- 
lished effective day-to- 
day relationships with 
the Lenox people 
Lenox Treasurer 
Bill Clark notes, “'As 
soon as we switched 


tion eHort more pro- 
ductive. Were very 
pleased.” 

Its crystal clear 
The partnership be- 
tween Lenox and 
Wausau works. 








On Assignment 





M ENTION NAMIBIA and most people 
draw a blank. Thev don't know what it 


is (a former German colony administered by 
SOuUtH Africa) or where it 1s tin southwestern 
Afnca), New spapers report on & Dor 167 WHEE 
there, and some observers conclude the con 
flict boils down to black versus white 

To get behind the heactlines and preconcep- 
ions, photographer Jim Brandenburg and 
senior writer Bryan Hodgson crisscrossed 
the immense desert country for two months 
last year to prepare the most intensive report 
ever made bv Amencan journalists. “It was-a 
Brandenburg reports 


Barly momine for on 





real eve-opener 

Among the surprises 
one of the world’s great deserts—with the 
Mayes lic sf 
lence ch elephants at a Waiter hi ie the 
wim reception of the droveht-stricken Him 


bas labovel, who live in the war #oane and 


1 


highest dunes anywhere... the 


haven't seen rain for 

The (vo men are Veterans at searching outa 
A. sportsman since his Minnesota child- 
head, Brandenburg has adapted his under- 


ens view of the 


sCVC Years 


Story 





standing of wilderness to a 
world, from Kansas to Manchuria. Pictures of 


tallerass prairie, the Canadian Rockies, and 
bamboo published in 1980 GROGRAFHIC arti 
es é¢arned him the coveted Magazine Photog- 
r Apher of the Year aware 
Hodeson, British-born; raised in lreland, 
and anewspaperman in California, has tack- 
led suchi crmnplis wied 4ues asthe Alaska pi pe- 
line, the boom in natural gas, and the pain of 
Northern Ireland. “I've learned it's not what 
experts sav thatis crucial, but-what's going on 


LT thi field he LYS 











Sr MOCl. cnt WORLDWIDE 


ng a new Visa card, with 
services med banking and travel 
cial institutions 
around the world are introducing a 
; anking and travel services. Each 
card will ieature the unique design 
of the financial institution and will 
display the Visa emblem in Gold. 
White and Gold — your assurance 
ite Sepeas sai 4 con- 


summeyened ‘now with 
iene the system that 
rts the loss of your cards, too 
The worldwide refund service pro- 
tects your Visa Travelers Cheques if 
they are lost. If your a 
are lost too, Visa will a hty ithe the proper 
institutions. at no charge. ond 
arrange a cablegram or mailgram 
lo any person you need to contact 
in the emergency. 


The Blue, White and Gold card. The 
Blue, White and Gold Visa is the 
mos! widely used payment card in 
the world, accepted by over 3 million 
stores, hotels. airlines, car rentals 
and restaurants in 155 countries. It's 
good for cash at over 100,000 finan- 
cial offices, too. 


YOU CAN HAVE IT THE 
WITH VISA. 
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4 SUE! Cait ‘ls two. 


One MESuper 
istwo super 
ameras. 
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T HE $4998 
FRONT-WHEELDRIVE 
COROLLA TERCEL. 
ACAR FOR ALL 
SEASONS. 


‘ Neither rain nor sleet nor darkness of the 





economy will stay this Toyota from ithe swift “: 








The 1982 Toyota Corolla Tercel 2-Doar é ‘s 
Sedan pulls you through with front-wheel- 


drive in any season. And a low Corolla price. A u 


just $4998," 
Corolla Tercel gas mileage makes the f 
going a little easter too. The Corolla Tercel } 
is rated at 48 EPA Estimated Highway MPG, 
(JQ)EPA Estimated MPG. Remeber: Compare { 
ql is estimate to the EPA “Estimated MPG" of 
other cars. with manual transmission, You may 
get different mileage, depending on how 
fast you drive, weather conditions. 


probably be less than the EPA Highway 
Estimate” 

The Corolla Tercel. Also available asa 3-Door 
Liftback. Ora practical 4-Door Sedan with aute- 
matic transmission. All built with dystesleas Lisl a 





“The 1982 Toyota Gerais Tercel. The front. 
wheel-crive that really delivers! 
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Which unleaded gasoline is right for your car? 
Shell has two answers. 
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pauline with extra octane. ft Shell Unleaded. About hall af 
an help keep those cars from ars that need unleaded 
knocking; running on, and will Whichever vour cas 
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For the cost of 

a fewextra rollsof 
film) OU Cdl OWT) 
the choice 


of professionals, 
S ad of the 











Nikons are usec by 
photographers than all other 35mm 
Cameras combined 

But you don't have to be 


a Nikon. 


For not much more than it would cone 
nateurs Duy, 


fo buy one of those cameras am 
you can own the Nikon FE. A camera 
which many professionals buy 
its compact, vet durable 

The Nik m hE —hike our top-of-the 
ine camera —Is simple to operate. I 
features ADEITUNE | panty automation, 
Which means you set the fstop and the 
camera automat nally 
shutter speed. Shuttes 
tromcally controlled and continuously 
vanable from 1/1000 

lf Wu choose to vermice the a 
desaseh just tum. a dial and vou ? bein 

ANT nlete P Manual control, Whick 

yi ui CAan EXSeTCISe VOUr crea tT It by inten 
bonally overexposing, underes ? Sing 
or double-exposing your shots 

The FE has other features profes. 


a0 tT i ale have Cree i Vaile ; lif ify 


ECALISe 


Spee Ss le @ec- 


Teas 


y Mare professional 


a Dro Croc nat 


selects the correct 


ito full seconds. 





Nikon. Things like rue ce er-welghteri 
metering for exposure accuracy. A 
nemary lock fe: aure that helps vo u 
TTECT EX POSUTES, © under | ay 


i ihe Inter hewenhin VIEW sr nk 
ST ReTHS. Anda 2 i ic: z ill Tit al iy ch i; io 
UNSUTDASSed TPE INeSs aind revability 

Ar d when it come s to lenses. Nikon 
oft ers what mann prote <q1onals regard as 
the finest system in the world. There are 
over 60) Nikon senses mi aul (ur warid: 
renowned Nikkor le S iz ariee O CHI 
bmn fisheve toa: a00 Omar supe te Le 
PAOLO. Or, 1 YOu Dreher, Vou ican choose 
mn if Nikon's superb, but INEXDENSIVE, 

1e FE. lenses 
So why spend your Money on a Gomm 
camera that’ AOS amon anaes: 


nen fit the cost of a few extrarn Ls if 
nie VOU Can lar Te Sone pita’ commen 
with the prs? 





We take the world’ 
greatest Pictures. 











; | oem © Griner, Director 


THE ARMY HAS HELPED SEND 
MORE PEOPLE TO COLLEGE 
THAN THERE ARE PEOPLE IN 
cc LLEGE TODAY. 


mle. like Nonman Urriner, oot where | hey are today because the sw) V 
i. ince ther college pe Gomi [ hese people are prou 







ww ATMY Ca Hlepge Fund A, high SCD OO! Pratillate Can 
ins the Army 
e Sam puts in five. Wr more. So, after just 
Mo fo | three C years | 
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BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
800-421-4422 








INVOLVED IN 


$OW that wirlually every 

Wake Gamer ise gible to 
lteT earnings in a tax-cde 

ferred IRA retirement pro- 
gram, the important question 
us: VW here sha uld you open it? 

There are a number of aig 
mifmcar' bie substantial nm 


sons wity you sl cht 





Metrope UL. 4 company lone 


Involved with the manage 
ment of retinenm rt fous hs On 
which mill ons. of Amerncans 
det pa" ficl, 

Begin with this. The mcs 
critical fact about an IRA | 
BeCctirity: Knowing that the 
money Will be there when 
Vou retire whether thats I) 
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Wetropol lain makes Sure o 


that, Unlike some other [RAS, 


the mone Vou Day to Wiety 
croliietts DRA 1s ierraiecd 
\lore than thal, your rice 


SAME 2&2 OOMDEUIVE® CUrren 


ntenest tite with omuininu:;n 
Pats Guarana i| a ee is 
none of the daneer involved in 
speculative finds that can go 
iw aS CASH a8 UE 
Furthermore, Metropolitan 
alers an opoional benefit 
that will keep your payments 
i Leah's if Voi bec totally 
disabled and cannot continue 
le contnbute Wolirse|f 


Cine last thing. When th 


WHY YOU SHOULD OPEN YOUR IRA 
RETIREMENT PROGRAM WITH A COMPANY DEEPLY 
REMENT PLANNING. 
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METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 
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The Singoho tridesmen of india will (aver acein Diane sare 

eneTey five-ton Asian elephants and train these wild beasts 

lor work in MOQGING. BAKE relics CSTeDMIES, EVEN war- 

fare. Conservation laws halted the hunt forever in 1378 
586 (he round-un that will never be Senn agaan 


Wed. June 16, CBS-TV 
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a | you re an enthusiastic adull willing tp 
THE CLASSIC MOVE share what you know, give us a call 
a aa Lr There's a place for you as a ctubleader § 
ha jt, “tts pe fae tT ay 
IS TO BLACK. ; €& Doar Nene Of a proec 
organizer—a place to let you grow and 
learn and feel young, Because at Camp | 
i : 


i 
a 
* i 


Fire we think growin up in this world 
takes a lifetime, So come on and have a 
ttle Tun growing with us 


Camp Fire council 





Call your local | 
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Seven startlingly contemporary reasons 
for choosing Sears dependability. 
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You can count on 


Sears 





THE BUSINESS AIRPLANE REPORTS 
NUMBER SEVEN IN A SERIES 


i es ee 6 ee ee eee = = 


OF DISCUSSIONS WITH EXECLITIVES 
ABOUT TO BUY AN AIRPLANE. 











HOW TO PROTECT YOUR COMPANY'S MOST 
VALUABLE ASSETS FROM THE WEAR-AND-TEAR 
OF BUSINESS TRAVEL. 
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Protogrnphed by M0 England Ae yehelies Bick Poradice Flycatcher: Genus 
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“Wildlife as Canon s sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 


Tradition has it that the cry of the Seychelles 
black paradise flycatcher is a sign of impending 
rin, But these days it ts not often that one hears 
that. cry: now found only on the island of La Digue, 
there are very few left of this endangered bird. 

It could never be brought back if the black para- 
dise flycatcher disappeared et mpletely, And while 
Pes Lograpiy can record it for posterity, mare im: 
portantly it can help save itand the rest of wildlife. 

Photography if a hanthy, rehable aid to scientific 


research for saving the black paraclise flycatcher. 


Darting among trees for insects, its food, this bird 
on the wing 15 hard to follow, and it inexplicably 
disappears from its regular haunts mast of the day. 

Photography can also influence people in gen- 
eral about nature. Capable of reaching an unlim- 
ited audience, a photograph of a black paradise fly 
catcher with its nest (a marvellous work bound with 
spiders web) makes a perfectly charming picture 


that can contribute to the understanding of nature. 

And understanding is perhaps the single most 
Important factor in saving the se eo lles black 
paradise flycatcher and all of wild 
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